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London in 185). 


WE are on the eve of a decennial census. 
Twenty years ago the population of London 
‘was estimated at a million and a half. Ta- 
king the average rate of increase upon a 
period of sixty years, we may assume, with 
a tolerable certainty of being close upon 
the mark, that the next census will exhib- 
it a population not materially under two 
millions and a half of human beings, men, 
women, and children, living for pleasure 
or pain, pursuing their toils or cultivating 
their enjoyments, within this over-grown 
and ever-growing hive—the metropolis of 
the world in other and greater aspects of 
power than that of mere vital statistics. 

The superficies covered by the close net- 
work of houses in which this vast multitude 
are pent up extends, in a straggling and ir- 
regular form, over eighteen or twenty square 
miles, equal to twelve or thirteen thousand 
‘acres. You may travel east and west in 
nearly a straight line, through an unbroken 
continuity of houses, to a distance of be- 
tween nine and ten miles, and north and 
south between five and six miles. New 
streets, squares, crescents, terraces, and sub- 
urban villas, hardly to be distinguished, ex- 
cept by a gush of trees and flowers here and 
there, from the more compact and popu- 
lous streets upon whose extremities they 
are grafted, grow up in thick clusters upon 
the frontiers with a rapidity so astounding 
that it is impossible at any particular mo- 
ment of time to fix the actual limits of 
that brick-and-mortar chaos which comes 
under the general designation of London. 
Even while we are making the calculation, 
fields, gardens, and sleepy hamlets, are in 
process of obliteration by masonry and scaf- 
folding on all sides. No man can define 
where the town ends and the country begins. 
‘There is no country, in the true pastoral 
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sense, within many miles of London. From 
whatever point of the compass you approach 
the great metropolis you have shadows of 
its giant limbs, in the manufactories and res- 
idences that dot the surface long before you 
come within the breath of its loaded atmo- 
sphere. The foreigner who enters at the 
mouth of the river feels the influence of 
London nearly a hundred miles off. He sails 
up to London Bridge through a panorama 
of towns seated on cliffs, or dipping their 
verandas into the stream; mansions, ware- 
houses, docks, and wharfs ; a forest of masts, 
presenting a congress of the merchant flags 
of the whole civilized world; and a crush 
and din of industry by land and water such 
as no exaggeration of the imagination could 
have prefigured. If he will only take the 
trouble to educate his wonder by dipping 
into a few of the marvellous facts that are 
daily accomplished on this miscalled Silent 
Highway—the trade it carries up and down, 
the myriads of men employed in it, the 
quantity of money paid and spent in labor 
and revelry on the river and its banks be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, and the floating 
population eternally navigating its animated 
surface—he will discover ample reasons for 
concurring with the Frenchman who declared 
that London was not a city, but a province. 

In populousness it exceeds some of the 
most respectable provinces of Europe, and 
leaves the capitals of the world at an im- 
measurable distance behind. You might 
pick out of our dense thoroughfares, with- 
out missing them, streets, lanes, and alleys, 
equal in extent to the Broadway of New 
York, the great quay of St. Petersburgh, 
the Palais Royal, the Louvre, and the Tui- 
leries. The population of Paris ranges not 
very considerably above half the population 
of London; St. Petersburgh is less than a 
third ; and, in gross numbers, the population 
of London will probably, under the next 
census, be found to be equal to that of Paris, 
Vienna, Madrid, and Brussels added to- 
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gether. In comparison with provinces, or 
rather with small independent states, the 
contrast is still more remarkable. The pop- 
ulation of London exceeds that of the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany by 300,000, that 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden by upwards 
of 500,000, and is nearly or about five times 
the amount of the population of Nassau. 
Ascending to kingdoms that fill more or less 
prominent réles on the great stage of the 
political drama, we get the following re- 
sults :—London is within 4 or 500,000 of 
half the population of Bavaria; exceeds by 
upwards of 100,000 half the population of 
Belgium, and by 400,000 half the population 
of Holland ; is equal to the whole popula- 
tion of Hanover; exceeds the whole popu- 
lation of Westphalia by 450,000; and is 
considerably more than double the whole 
population of Greece. 

These dry figures suggest a lively idea of 
the perfection to which we have brought the 
art of packing, illustrating to the last ex- 
tremity the economical problem of the great- 
est possible number in the smallest possible 
space. Assuming the area of London to be 
nineteen square miles, it yields us a popu- 
lation on each mile of 130,000 human crea- 
tures, performing within that stinted com- 
pass all the operations of life and death, 
mixed up in a fearful mélée of passions and 
interests, luxury and starvation, debauchery 
and criminality, hard work and idleness; 
besides an infinity of occupations—useful, 
ornamental, and mischievous—making love, 
begging alms, picking pockets, juggling, 
grinding organs, rolling in carriages, exhib- 
iting “happy families” in the streets, and 
returning at night to unspeakable misery 
at home. This population is taken on an 
average of the whole surface. If we de- 
scend into the more densely inhabited quar- 
ters of the town we may fairly double it: 
from which estimate the reader is requested 
to draw a faint picture in his thoughts of the 
condition of existence, respective of air, 
cleanliness, food, and space, in which some 
hundreds of thousands of people eat, drink, 
and die, in London, from one year’s end to 
another. A quarter of a million of souls 
subsisting within the limits of a square mile 
is a spectacle of a stand-up fight against na- 
ture, such as cannot be rendered very intelli- 
gible by description. The magnitude of the 
wretchedness baffles us. Individual suffer- 
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ing makes a direct appeal to our sympa- 
thies, while the sufferings of large masses 
are somewhat vague. The mind can read- 
ily admit a family group stricken on their 
straw pallets by famine and disease, but it 
cannot all at once take in a whole district 
undergoing the slow agonies of deficient 
food and a fetid atmosphere. As the num- 
bers crowd upon us, the distinctness of the 
misery diminishes. 

Such, then, is London at the opening of 
the year of grace, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-one. What will it be in the 
approaching month of May? This question, 
notwithstanding the discussions it has occa- 
sioned for months past in newspapers, draw- 
ing-rooms, and workshops, has been by no 
means satisfactorily answered. In striking 
an average of the number of strangers 
likely to visit us during the time of the 
Exhibition, people are generally governed 
by their own faith or want of faith in its 
attractiveness, instead of looking abroad to 
ascertain the state of opinion around them. 
At first, the unbelievers preponderated en- 
ormously. Prince Albert’s programme was 
coldly received. Foreigners thought it was 
an ingenious device for the glorification of 
English industry, and English industry 
thought it was a stratagem for introducing 
a ruinous competition into the home mar- 
ket. Subscriptions dropped in slowly ; lo- 
cal committees were formed more by the 
force of fashion and example than from a 
real confidence in the result ; and the bulk 
of the people held aloof, without caring to 
disguise the distrust with which they re- 
garded the whole proceeding. Enthusiasm 
ran as far into excess on the other side. 
While popular indifference depreciated the 
design, and predicted an ignominious failure, 
the zeal of its supporters indulged in inor- 
dinate anticipations of success. Time has 
considerably modified these extreme opin- 
ions, and brought them nearer to a rational 
medium. The enthusiasts are becoming 
more practical in their speculations, and the 
skeptics have relinquished their objections, 
As the preparations for this grand bazaar of 
nations thicken around us, and the Palace 
of Glass develops its colossal outlines, and 
communications from the Governments of 
other countries begin to give substance and 
reality to the project, people, whether they 
like it or not, and whatever may be their 
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private doubts of its ultimate effect, cannot 
help feeling some interest and curiosity in 
its progress, The English are tardy in ta- 
king up such matters. They are not to be 
dazzled by galantie shows, or diverted from 
their solid routine by fétes and jousts.. In 
this instance, they have shown their consti- 
tutional temperament to considerable advan- 
tage. Even the personal appeals of the 
Prince could not tempt them out of their 
ordinary course, and it was only within the 
last few weeks that any very general man- 
ifestation of interest in the affair ¢ould be 
said to have been exhibited by the bulk of 
the middle and working classes. The same 
interest is growing up from the same causes 
in other countries ; and the nearer we ap- 
proach the day when the speculations of the 
past shall become a fait accompli, the data 
upon which we may raise our calculations 
accumulate with increasing certainty, and 
at an accelerated ratio. We not only see 
more clearly that the Exhibition will amply 
fulfill the expectations of its supporters in 
the way of attendance, but that the attend- 
ance is likely to be much more multitudi- 
nous than the most sanguine amongst them 
ventured to prognosticate. The estimate, 
which might have appeared preposterous a 
month ago, can now no longer be regarded 
with incredulity. 

The lodging-house keepers alone seem to 
have had an early appreciation of the vast- 
ness of the opportunity that lay before 
them. They were in advance of the rest of 
the world in the sagacity they displayed 
from the very beginning, for which we 
should be disposed to give them some 
credit, if it did not bear a suspicious re- 
semblance to the policy they usually pursue 
when there happens to be a pressure from 
without. No class in the community better 
understand the doctrine of supply and de- 
mand, or show more skill in working up 
prices to the highest practicable point. 
From the moment the arrangements for the 
Exhibition took an organized shape, lodg- 
ings immediately began to rise, the door 
was closed upon permanent tenants, and no 
engagements would be entered upon beyond 
March or April, in the expectation of the 
war prices that are to follow. First floors 
in the meanest situations were advanced to 
the rent of West-end houses, second floors 
were rated at treble the value of first floors, 
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and single attics were brevetted to the 
rank of a whole suite of commodious apart- 
ments. In this case, as in most cases where 
there is too greedy a desire to take advan- 
tage of circumstances, the probability is 
that the speculation will be overdone. If 
we cannot exactly say that the lodging- 
houses are calculating without their host, 
we may risk a prediction that they are cal- 
culating without their guests. The bulk of 
our visitors cannot afford to pay these 
exorbitant English charges. Your econom- 
ical German, who finds an absolute daily 
use for the pettiest coins in Christendom, 
and to whom a pfenning or a groschen is a 
fraction of intelligible value, will be appalled 
at being required to pay more for a choked- 
up bed-room than he could procure a hand- 
some house for on the banks of the Neckar 
or the Rhine. He will look gravely at his 
letter of credit before he consents to see it 
absorbed in that sort of accommodation, 
which of all others he can best dispense with. 
Out early and late in the parks and streets, 
his bed is a matter of comparative unim- 
portance ; and he will submit to any incon- 
venience at night in order to save all he can 
for the inevitable expenses of the day. 
Large rafts fitted up with beds on the river, 
at reasonable charges, would detach from 
the lodging-houses a considerable portion of 
the loose masses who, wanting only a bed at 
night, and no further domiciliary comforts, 
will be glad to get a few hours’ sleep on 
the lowest terms. The fatigues of the 
morning will prepare them to sleep soundly 
under the most inauspicious circumstances ; 
and they will have need of all the resources 
they can command to cover the inevitable 
outlay of eating, drinking, and sight-seeing. 
We are, of course, speaking only of the 
large majority of persons who will be drawn 
into London on this occasion, either for 
pleasure or business, or both. A small mi- 
nority will, no doubt, require a higher styte 
of entertainment, and be prepared to pay 
for it. But it must be remembered, that by 
far the largest proportion will consist of 
single men; that there will be few ladies, 
and fewer families, amongst the foreign im- 
portations ; and that the main reliance of the 
expensive lodging-houses must be, not upon 
the people who come from the Continent, 
but upon our own wealthy countrymen who 
come up from the provinces, Taking all 
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these contingencies into consideration, we 
are strongly inclined to think that the 
avidity to obtain extravagant prices will 
end in disappointment,—not from any fail- 
are in the demand, but from the fact that 
the tax on the supply will act as a prohibi- 
tion. We believe the influx of visitors, let 
them find sleeping-roosts where or how they 
may, will exceed any estimate yet formed 
of their numbers. 

In the first place, every article sent up to 
the Exhibition will be accompanied by 
qualified persons to display and take charge 
of it. It is now known that there are 7000 
exhibitors. To these may be added, in most 
cases, the manufacturers, patentees, or ar- 
tists themselves, or individuals representing 
them, and a crowd of others directly inter- 
ested in each particular production on its 
own account, independently of any general 
interest in the exposition at large. As we 
are to have specimens of skill and industry 
from every quarter of the globe—even to 
the remotest regions where shuttles are 
plied, or furnaces lighted—the actors, of all 
races and occupations, actually engaged 
upon the scene, to say nothing of the spec- 
tators, will form an imposing congregation 
in themselves. How they are to be accom- 
modated in the operations indispensable to 
their connection with the business of the day 
is as yet a mystery. The Crystal Palace is 
of vast extent, contains an area for standing 
room of 450,000 feet, and is capable of ac- 
commodating 50,000 persons ; but the trans- 
actions that are to be carried on in it would 
seem to require the space and resources of a 
small town. Means, however, do adjust 
themselves to ends in all great enterprizes ; 
and we suppose the difficulties, which at 
present appear insuperable, will be gradually 
evercome, after the first crush and confusion 
shall have yielded to a system of strict 
arrangement and discipline. 

Having disposed of this weighty batch of 
strangers, who cannot be properly included 
under the head of visitors, we come to the 
multitudes who, having no personal interest 
in the articles on show, will be attracted to 
the spot by other motives. They may be 
divided into two classes,—those who come 
for practical purposes, and those who are 
drawn by no higher motive than pleasure 
or curiosity, with a rolling tide of dilettanti 
between, more or less influenced by both 
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objects. Open out the map of the world, 
and run hastily over the chief seats of art 
and industry, east, west, north, and south. 
Take the lowest possible estimate of the 
contributions we are likely to receive from 
them, and of the natives of each place that 
are likely to follow their own manufactures 
to the shores of England upon the occasiun 
of this novel jubilee, and you will arrive at 
a total from which you will shrink in 
dismay. We have tried that experiment 
upon a scale of moderation, which we con- 
sidered far below the probable average, 
but have too much regard for the nerves of 
the public to reveal the result. 

The only safe data we can proceed upon 
are the speculations which reach us from 
quarters, well-informed upon local details, 
and these, imperfect as they must unavoid- 
ably be, are alarming enough. We learn, 
for instance, that upwards of 20,000 berths 
are already secured at New York; and that 
such is the expected pressure from the 
United States as to induce the packet com- 
panies to make arrangements for the 
dispatch of a vessel to convey passengers 
daily from New York. The preparations 
going forward all through Germany, in 
Russia, and even in Turkey, justify similar 
expectations ; and the French authorities in 
this country look forward to the reception 
of at least 800,000 or 400,000 of their 
countrymen. The arrangements in contem- 
plation by the railroad and steam-packet 
companies at home for the frequent and 
rapid conveyance of passengers from all 
points of Great Britain and Ireland will, 
doubtless, have the usual effect of cheap- 
ness and facility, and tempt hundreds of 
thousands to run up to London to see the 
show who might not otherwise have ventured 
upon the excursion. This is an important 
item jn the calculation, An estimate has 
been hazarded of a million of visitors from 
Ireland, Scotland, and the provinces—about 
three per cent upon the whole population, 
which is manifestly absurd. Taking a con- 
siderably lower estimate than this, and 
striking as careful an average on other 
countries as our present materials will 
enable us, it may be assumed, without 
much hesitation, that the total number of 
strangers who will visit London during the 
period of the Exhibition will reach to about 
2,000,000. Perhaps they will not descend 
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upon us all at once like an avalanche, but 
five or six months is a short period to 
distribute them over; and as there ex?sts an 
eager curiosity on all sides to witness the 
ceremonies of inauguration, we cannot hope 
for much relief on that score. 

Presuming that of these two millions, one- 
half may be expected in constant transit, it 
is no easy achievement for the imagination 
to grasp the train of monstrous images sug- 
gested by the realized fact of three millions 
and a half of people careering in full swing 
of strangeness and bewilderment through 
the streets of London. It is literally a 
kingdom poured into a town—Belgium or 
Holland, for instance; or, returning to our 
figures, the whole of the united populations 
of Baden, Westphalia, Greece, and Nassau. 
Contemplate it in whatever aspect we may, 
it is more like the vision of a distempered 
brain, or the amplification of an Oriental 
allegory, than an actual occurrence taking 
place under our eyes in sober England in 
the nineteenth century. There has never 
been such a gathering before since the world 
began. The fabulous hordes that ravage the 
Celestial Empire in the pages of its hyper- 
bolical history sink into insignificance in 
comparison. 

What is to be done with these people when 
they arrive here? Where are they to be 
lodged? Think of the stratagems and de- 
vices that will be resorted to in the despe- 
rate effort to supply their wants! Think of 
the quantities of chalk-water that will be 
sold for milk, the wonderful manufacture of 
lard unto butter, and the skill that will be 
exhausted upon gooseberry-champagne and 
English cogniac. We dare not speculate 
upon cooks’-shops and eating-houses. In 
those hospitable retreats for famishing 
strangers, the delicacies of the season will, 
doubtless, receive accessions likely to place 
the ingenuity of our purveyors in as favor- 
able a contrast with their foreign rivals, 
as contemporary manufacturers hope to 
achieve in the Exhibition. 

But the streets—the streets of London 
under the surging tramp and uproar of three 
millions and a half of people! By what 
means are we to preserve English decorum 
in the streets! Foreigners don’t understand 
the system which necessity has rendered im- 
perative alike upon pedestrians and vehicles 
in our crowded avenues. They will never 
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be able to adjust themselves to the “rules 
of the road.” The streams of foot-passengers 
will get into inextricable knots, like bundles 
of serpents twisted together, and horses and 
carriages will be perpetually smashing each 
other at abrupt angles and sudden crossings. 
It will be next to impossible to turn a car- 
riage with safety; and between crowding 
and commotion, the utmost speed that can 
be calculated upon will be scarcely more 
lively than a snail’s pace. 

These foreigners have no notion of being 
restrained within the boundary of the curb- 
stones. At home they straggle out all over 
the open streets of their uncomfortable, 
stony, picturesque, old towns: here they 
will try to do the same thing. Let them 
try, and see what will come of it. Fancy 
some wandering groups of innocent strangers 
meandering in this way about Holborn and 
the Strand—the outcry, the recoil, the lash- 
ing of horses, the Babel of tongues, the 
savage gesticulation from multitudes of 
Orson heads, the swaying backwards and 
forwards of dense masses pressed up against 
the shop-windows in the rush of their alarms, 
Who is to pay for the broken windows? 
Where are the funds to come from that will 
be required to defray the increased expenses 
of the hospitals? How are deodands to be 
levied for the mortal accidents that will scar 
the records of this annus mirabilis ? 

No doubt they will tumble out, continental 
fashion, into the middle of the streets, in 
spite of all warnings to the contrary. In- 
deed we are at a loss to see how they can 
help it. The foot-pavement won't hold 
them. Even in ordinary times, when Lon- 
don is what is called “full,” the foot-pave- 
ment would be impassable if it were not 
for the order which is observed by a com- 
mon assent, and common necessity. But 
who shall preserve order amongst a hetero- 
geneous mob gathered indiscriminately from 
all parts of the world, and bringing into the 
multitudinous collision an infinite medley of 
custom, costumes, and conflicting tempera- 
ments? The police? You might as well 
set up a wicker fence to keep out the sea. 

And by what dexterous organization of 
existing resources are the various wants and 
requirements of these masses of pedestrians 
to be provided for ?—the demands of thirst, 
heat, fatigue? The shops can’t supply them. 
Buns, ices, and ginger-beer, can never keep 
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pace with the demand, even if the counters 
were capacious enough to receive such floods 
of customers. Will the poor apple-women 
struggle at their stalls, and itinerant coffee- 
shops and travelling ovens still endeavor to 
keep their standing in the streets? It is 
more probable that they will be swept away 
by the fury of the tide, and the whole of the 
locomotive traffic of the metropolis oblitera- 
ted for the time being. 

Where will the millions retreat to in mo- 
ments of emergency—when there happens 
to be a broiling sun, for instance? Where 
are the porches and awnings to shelter 
them? They will rush, perhaps, en masse 
to the shady side of the street; in which 
case, the wise man will fly to the opposite 
side, knowing well that the burning sun 
itself must be more cool and airy than the 
‘neighborhood of that jammed and panting 
multitude. 

Bearing in mind that the usage of coach- 
men abroad is the reverse of our own, it 
will be a service of imminent peril to drive 
through the streets. Most people will put 
up their carriages and horses for the season, 
and trust to the chapter of accidents; and 
a ehapter of accidents they will find it. 
The mere increase of conveyances is some- 
thing startling to reflect upon. There are 
no less than a thousand additional cabs— 
perhaps more—to be licensed; and as the 
majority of them will ply in one direction, 
we may conjecture the riot that will ensue. 
Nor is it unreasonable to anticipate that a 
variety of other vehicles will start up to 
accommodate the various tastes of strangers, 
for all we know, from the vigilante to the 
ehar-d-bancs. There is no saying into what 
excesses the spirit of speculation may run, 
in its eagerness to make the most of the 
golden harvest. But all this time, with the 
concourse of wheels and horses jostling upon 
the causeway, what is to become of the 
ladies? How are they to cross the streets 
a-foot ? Some expedient ought to be resorted 
to for the purpose of diminishing the inces- 
sant alarm and danger to which they will 
be exposed, and enabling them to effect the 
perilous passage of the crossings in safety, 
It occurs to us that this object might be 
secured by throwing up temporary bridges 
at particular points for their accommodation. 
Handsome returns might be looked for at no 
higher rate than a halfpenny a-head. The 
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omnibus proprietors, we hear, have it in 
contemplation to adopt an entirely new set of 
regulations for this emergency. Omnibuses 
travelling westward, it is understood, will 
not proceed beyond Charing-Cross, anticipa- 
ting that a further advance in that direction 
will be rendered impracticable by the crowds 
moving on the high track to the Palace; and 
the omnibuses from the western districts of 
Hammersmith, Chiswick, and Brentford, will 
either stop at Kensington-Gate, or make a 
détour by Brompton to land their passengers 
at the nearest attainable point to town. But 
innumerable omnibuses will ply direct to 
the Exhibition, and confine their traffic to 
that line alone. This will be a pleasant 
thing for Knightsbridge, and the quiet, smi- 
ling houses in Kensington Gore, that used to 
have such a tranquil, uninterrupted look-out 
upon the Park. The only individual upon 
the whole road likely to hail the din with 
unmixed satisfaction is M. Soyer, who has 
taken Lady Blessington’s house for a term 
of six months, at the rent, if rumor may 
be credited, of 600/, for the purpose of 
converting it into a great hostelrie, to be 
conducted on continental principles, with 
a spanking table d’héte, and extensive ar- 
rangements for the reception of travellers, 
While Gore House, however, will be exult- 
ing with flags and banners over the tumultu- 
ous condition of the road, Stratheden House, 
and the rest of the aristocratic mansions en 
route, will, probably, be shut up in self- 
defence. “One man’s meat,” observes Lord 
Bacon, “is another man’s poison.” The adage 
is apt to the occasion—M. Soyer will batten 
on the meat which is poison to Lord Camp- 
bell. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all 
the thunder will be monopolized by this 
part of the town. Distant extremities will 
feel the shock hardly less violently. The 
railways will put on extra force to any 
given extent that may be required. They 
will issue day tickets and two-day tickets 
from, and to, all available districts within 
reach of a four-and-twenty or an eight-and- 
forty hours’ journey. They will get up 
trains as fast as carriages can be locked 
together, and run them all day long. The 
consternation on the shrieking lines, espe- 
cially at the junction branches and the level- 
road gates, and the uproar at the metro- 
politan stations, will exhibit companion 
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tableaux on earth to Milton’s “horrid crew” 
writhing and “ rolling in the fiery gulf.” Mul- 
titudes of country gobe-mouches may be ex- 
pected to flutter up to town of a morning to 
see how it looks, going back to their silent 
homesteads in the evening to relate the 
wonders they have witnessed. Large assem- 
‘plages are always followed by crowds, who 
troop after them merely to gape at the 
gentry and go away again; so that between 
railways, and cheap boats on the river, the 
people who come to see the Exhibition may 
expect to be skirted and dogged by roving 
masses, whom they will have themselves 
attracted to the scene. The lookers-on will, 
probably, out-number the visitors them- 
selves. Outside curiosity at a fair gener- 
ally collects in greater strength than the 
genteeler curiosity which scrambles up the 
ladder into the booth. To these must be 
added an extraordinary gathering of the 
fraternity of chevaliers d'industrie. They 
never had such a field of operations for 
their dexterity before; and should any 
French Communists happen to be present, 
they will, doubtless, have abundant occa- 
sion for admiring the skill with which our 
professional pickpockets will turn to account 
so brilliant an opportunity for effecting a 
re-distribution of property. 

Talking of the “ confusion worse confound- 
ed,” which will prevail at the railway sta- 
-tions, we cannot help deploring the forlorn ex- 
tremities to which the “ unprotected female,” 
will be reduced during this fearful period. 
How will she ever manage to take care of 
herself on the platform? How can she ever 
get acab? How can she make her way 
home? Our friend Punch, who has so be- 
nevolently taken charge of her in less per- 
ilous times, will have more than enough to 
do to see her in safety through the stunning 
crisis. 

And, as if we were not to have enough of 
crowding and crushing, the Temperance So- 
cieties in the country contemplate the frantic 
act of making a grand demonstration in the 
metropolis on this occasion. They will come 
up with drums and trumpets, to show the 
world what a fine, appeasing, civilizing 
thing it is to eschew strong drinks, practi- 
cally contradicting, at the same time, their 
grand professions of moderation, by showing 
how much more riotous water can be by 
‘design, than alcohol by accident. This is 
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something like the Peace Society rushing 
into a camp, and, by a fruitless agitation, 
inflaming the rage for hostilities. It should 
be made known, however, as a check to the 
jubilant displays of these disorderly tea- 
drinkers, that they sail under false colors, 
and make pretence toa virtue which they 
do not practise. Their creed is not tem- 
perance—which is the creed of all rational 
men—but total abstinence; and the differ- 
ence between them is this, that whereas 
temperance demands a vigilant self-control, 
total abstinence requires no self-control 
whatever. There is a difference worthy of 
note, between Prospero breaking his staff 
and burying it “ certain fathoms in the earth,” 
and Prospero resisting the temptations of 
the magic he wields, and using it only for 
good. We have no objection to total absti- 
nence, but things ought to be called by their 
right names, so that we may understand 
their import. Why don’t these turbulent 
societies proclaim themselves tee-totallers, 
instead of setting up for moralists and phi- 
losophers? 

One of the most striking features of the 
gathering of the industrial clans will be 
presented by the English artisans, who are 
to visit the Exhibition for the purpose of 
practical investigation. A large establish- 
ment is already in progress for their recep- 
tion in the Ranelagh Road, upon a magnitude 
commensurate with their requirements, It 
will contain four sleeping-rooms embracing 
an area of upwards of 37,000 feet, with 
beds for 1000 persons, the sleeping-places 
being separately partitioned off, with keys 
to enable their tenants to lock them up in 
the day-time. In addition to this accommo- 
dation, the building will have dining, reading, 
and smoking rooms, covering an area of 
2500 feet, and a lantern at the top of 1500 
feet square, disclosing a magnificent pano- 
rama of the metropolis. A procession of 
these operatives, on their way to the Crys- 
tal Palace in the days set apart. for their 
inspection of its wonders, will possess a high 
moral and social interest, and offer an in- 
structive contrast to the harlequinade of the 
water-drinkers. . 

It is curious, that while almost every im- 
aginable resource has been called into action 
to give facility to the movements of strangers, 
nobody seems to have thought of starting an 
office for commissionnaires to guide them 
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over the town. We should have supposed 
that such a scheme would have been one of 
the first to occur to the clever entrepreneurs, 
who are putting out their invention and ex- 
perience to a profitable investment in the 
chances and accidents of the time. Such an 
office, with the requisite variety of tongues 
in it, located somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Leicester Square, where foreigners “most 
do congregate,” would be hailed with much 
satisfaction by the helpless multitude, to 
whom, without some assistance of that kind, 
the stir and excitement will be hardly more 
intelligible than an obstreperous pantomime 
denuded of its explanatory placards, 

The functions of such a bureau might 
legitimately embrace a still wider range of 
utility. It should have a cabinet de lecture, 
liberally supplied with foreign journals and 
periodicals, a register of addresses, and lists 
of the principal shops and hotels, with intel- 
ligent persons on the premises to answer all 
inquiries, and to give such general informa- 
tion as would enable a stranger to make the 
most of a short visit in glancing at the an- 
tiquities and sights of the town. Here trust- 
worthy commissionnaires, responsible to the 
managers of the establishment, might be 
hired, letters received and dispatched by 
post, and the ordinary business connected 
with the transit of travellers transacted. A 
moderate subscription by the day, week, or 
month, would ensure ample returns for an 
undertaking of this description, if it were 
conducted with the requisite system and 
attention to details. 

Agencies have been established in several 
parts of the town for supplying furnished 
houses and lodgings. This was the most 
obvious want, and the first to be provided 
for. But, as far as we have been able to 
ascertain, the supply in this way is as yet 
almost exclusively confined to the west end, 
and the more thronged quarters. Suburban 
householders have not shown the activity 
which it is desirable they should exert. Ef- 
forts ought to be made to attract visitors 
into the suburbs, so as to relieve the central 
streets as much as possible. By distributing 
the pressure, we shall escape, at least, some 
of the inconveniences which must ensue from 
having the flood pent up in a limited space. 
This can be effected only by the energy 
of those who are directly interested in the 
results, People who have houses in such 
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neighborhoods as Chelsea, Brompton, Hamp- 
stead, Camden Town, cc. ought to furnish 
the public agents with their addresses; and 
these announcements ought to be accom- 
panied by a statement of terms, to save 
waste of time and the trouble of explana- 
tions, in order that the decision of the visitor, 
whose short stay amongst us will afford him 
no leisure for inquiring and bargaining, may 
be taken without delay. We cannot too 
earnestly impress upon every individual who 
has a house or apartments to dispose of on 
the confines of the town, the importance of 
taking effective measures to make his local- 
ity known, not only for his own sake, but 
for the sake of the public at large. Foreign- 
ers coming over in a great hurry, and in 
great numbers, prepared to remain, per- 
haps, only a week or two, cannot be ex- 
pected to make experimental excursions in 
search of lodgings. They will take the 
nearest at hand that they can get, and will, 
naturally enough, apply in the first instance 
to those quarters that are most convenient- 
ly situated for this purpose. If, however, 
available accommodations within reasonable 
distances, recommended by local advantages 
and comparative economy, were at once 
brought under their notice, multitudes would 
be drawn from the crowded thoroughfares, 
glad to find refuge in more tranquil neigh- 
borhoods. 

The estimate we have stated of the total 
number may possibly be excessive: but, 
under any circumstances, taking into ac- 
count the crowds that will visit London 
merely for the day, to return again in the 
evening, the average we have struck, which 
gives us a floating addition of one million 
in our streets during the run of the exhibi- 
tion, cannot be regarded as an exaggeration. 
The Palace of Glass, as we have observed, 
is said to be capacious enough to accommo- 
date 50,000 people. This will, of course, 
depend upon the space occupied by the pro- 
ductions to be displayed. Of that we have no . 
present means of judging. Whatever its capa- 
city may be, however, there is no doubt that 
after the first few weeks of exclusive prices 
of admission it will be filled every day, as 
long as its attraction continues. This anti- 
cipation may be confidently assumed, inde- 
pendently of the intrinsic interest of the 
Exhibition itself, from the fact that the 
mere tour of the tables or counters covers 
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no less than twenty niles, so that it will re- 
quire three, four, or more, visits to see and 
inspect the whole. The effect will, proba- 
bly, be found to be very different from the 
anticipations hitherto formed of it. We are 
now not speaking of picturesque combina- 
tions, long’ avenues of colored pillars, ar- 
cades and galleries, the noble transept with 
forest trees growing under its transparent 
roof, and a coup d’eil which, for magnifi- 
cence and variety of detail, must be admit- 
ted to transcend the most gorgeous concep- 
tions of the Eastern fabulists.) We are 
speaking now simply of the heat. Glass 
has a wonderfully light and cool appear- 
ance. Spreading above and around you on 
all sides in a net of the slenderest filigree- 
work, whose intersecting lines fade into 
threads in the distance, it impresses you at 
the first glance with much the sume feeling 
as if you were in the open air. Presently 
that agreeable delusion vanishes. The con- 
sciousness of the nature of the lustrous walls 
and canopy within which you are inclosed 
comes rapidly upon you; and before you 
are a quarter of an hour under the action of 
its influence you have unmistakable evi- 
dence of the fact, that if glass possesses the 
desirable quality of admitting light, it also 
excludes air. The most ingenious contri- 
vances for establishing complete ventilation 
throughout this immense pile can effect, at 
the best, but an imperfect remedy for this in- 
convenience. Even before the works were 
finished, and while large gaps in the roof 
and sides were yet open to wind and rain, 
and only a handful of visitors were collected 
below, the heat in different parts of the 
building was equal in mid-winter to that of 
an ordinary summer’s day. We confess we 
look forward with some apprehension to 
what it will be in June next, when 50,000 
people will be gathered into its aisles. The 
place will be a gigantic conservatory, and 
no suggestion has hitherto been made which 
harmonizes so happily with its available ca- 
pabilities as the proposal to convert it into 
hereafter a jardin @hiver. Here, inthe depth 
of storms and frost, you may realize the luxu- 
rious atmosphere of the South, and see the 
roses blowing under your eyes while the 
tempest is howling outside, and shaking in 
their sockets the impervious panes to which 
you are indebted for the sweet, warm air 
you are breathing. 
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But these are minor points. Heat, crush- — 
ing, dust, noise, confusion, and the rough 
mixture of blouses and satins, rugged broad- 
cloth and filmy paletots, are inferior consid- 
erations after all. The gravest matter of all 
is the difficulty that will be found in pre- 
serving order. Wherever large masses of 
people are collected for any purpose, it re- 
quires an overawing force to avert acci- 
dents, not to say any thing about the neces- 
sity of quelling disturbances. The main em- 
barrassment in reference to the Exhibition 
is, that if a force were to be employed ade- 
quate to the demands of the occasion, the 
increased inconvenience would counterbal- 
ance the contingent benefit. Besides, it 
would be impossible to procure such a force. 
The preservation of order, therefore, must 
be left, in a great measure, to the discretion 
and good sense of the inhabitants. They 
must be their own special constables ; and 
the best way to promote a general good un- 
derstanding will be to relax our habitual 
forms, and make reasonable allowances for 
the unacquaintance of strangers with our 
modes and customs. They will be all well 
disposed to enjoy themselves, if we will 
allow them to enjoy themselves only a lit- 
tle after their own fashion. The habits of 
most Europeans are more free and open 
than ours. They are more accustomed to 
out-of-door pleasures than we are; their 
animal spirits take a higher range; and 
their hilarity, mercurial and excitable as it 
may appear, is safe enough if we let it 
flow at its ease. The real danger to be pro- 
vided against is a collision of these opposite 
temperaments. Let us not set our heavy 
decorum against their sprightly humors. 
Let us be careful not to magnify every 
passing burst of merriment into an outrage, 
or to interpret unintentional violations of 
our usages into offences against our social 
code. If we will only put the best con- 
struction upon all contretemps and excesses, 
the town, rising into clamor at the dawn, 
will subside again at night into its usual 
tranquillity, without giving much additional 
trouble to our wakeful Dogberries, For 


our own parts, relying on the practical good 
sense of the people, we 
about the issue. % 

It is whispered about that the Socialists 
and Republicans of France and other places, 
where periodical eruptions appear to be in- 
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dispensable for clearing off the vicious hu- 
mors of the body politic, intend to avail 
themselves of the confusion by getting up an 
organized movement, in the expectation of 
being aided in their design by the English 
Chartists ; and if certain mysterious com- 
munications, which have recently taken place 
in the advertising columns of Zhe Times 
newspaper, between sundry unknown par- 
ties have any relation to the plot, there may 
be a shadow of foundation for the report. 
But surely the visionary patriots who have 
entered into this combination—if any such 
there be—must be grievously ignorant of 
the state of society and opinion in this coun- 
try, or they would hardly risk their lives— 
useless as they are to themselves and to 
every body else—in so hopeless a project. 
A foreign émeute in the streets of London 
would be a novelty of as grotesque a kind 
as one of those rebellions we witness in a 
stage burlesque, wherein great pasteboard 
ogres and wickerwork cavalry strut and 
tumble about in imbecile fury, to the roars 
of the gallery and the infinite delight of lit- 
tle children, who know well enough what 
will come by and by of their grisly heads 
and goggle eyes. As to looking for sym- 
pathy from the Chartists, that is the most 
forlorn of all forlorn hopes. In the first 
place, the Chartists are Englishmen, and 
have a national distaste for foreign aid; 
and, in the next place, as a party, they are 
extinct. There is neither organization, credit, 
nor confidence amongst them. They have 
fallen out with each other, detected the dis- 
honesty of their leaders, become split into 
factions amongst themselves, and, drifting 
about without rudder or compass, are, for 
the most part, either scattered over the 
surface at the mercy of the winds and waves, 
or sunk to the bottom. To get up a revo- 
lution with such exhausted elements as 
these, destitute of a definite purpose, and 
lacking the means to sustain it for half an 
hour after the first shock, would be much 
the same thing as if its apostles were to 
run their wise heads against a stone-wall, 
even supposing that they took us by sur- 
prise; but to attempt such an adventure 
now that we are warned of their intention, 
would be to carry the absurdity to the fur- 
ther extent described by Mr. Canning, of first 
building the stone-wall, and then knocking 
out their brains against it. 
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We can hardly trust ourselves to believe 
that any such conspiracy is in contempla- 
tion, although we are well aware that no 
folly of that kind is too extravagant for the 
lively chivalry of the barricades ; but it is 
just as well to know that, if it be, the au- 
thorities are prepared to crush it. The 
police force of the metropolis is to be con- 
siderably augmented, and effective garrisons 
hovering about the suburbs, in addition to 
the regular troops in barracks, will be 
ready to act upon any point where their 
services may be required, at ten minutes 
notice. Mr. Philips’s fire-annihilating gas 
is not a more decisive extinguisher, than 
the sudden concentration of these disci- 
plined masses will prove, should these wan- 
dering anarchists make any attempt to dis- 
turb the peace of London. 

And so let every body take notice that 
Britannia, seated by her shield, with her 
trident in her hand, and her calm, imperturb- 
able lion crouched at her feet, as you see 
her looking out over the tributary ocean in 
sundry little afiches that have made the 
world familiar with her portrait, is ready 
to give a gracious and hospitable reception 
to all comers, to provide royally for their 
comfort and security, and to repress with a 
vigorous hand every symptom of disorder 
and disturbance that may happen to spring 
up either by accident or design. That quiet 
lion that looks so slumberous in the sun, 
opening and shutting his placid eyes so 
lazily, and sprawling out his great paws in 
a sort of dream, is by no means so sleepy 
as he looks. He is the most generous and 
liberal of lions; but it isn’t safe to play 
tricks with him. Let all fomenters of dis- 
content and setters-up of street dynasties 
be careful, therefore, how they provoke 
him ; and, for the rest, this Festival of Art 
and Industry will present a scene of peace- 
ful emulation alike profitable and honorable 
to all who assist in carrying out its legiti- 
mate objects. 





From Mariotti’s “ Italian Life.” 


Che Earthquake. 


Tue sound had not quite died away, when 
the feet I stood on seemed suddenly seized 
with the cramp. Cup and coffee-pot dropped 
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as dead from Don Marzio’s hand as the 
ball from St. Francis’s palm. There was a 
rush as if of many waters ; and for about ten 
seconds my head was overwhelmed by aw- 
ful dizziness, which numbed and paralyzed 
all sensation. Don Marzio, in form an ath- 
lete, in heart a lion, but a man of sudden, 
sanguine temperament, bustled up and dart- 
ed out of the room with the ease of a man 
never burdened with a wife, with kith or 
kin. Donna Betta, a portly matron, also 
rose instinctively; but I—I never could 
account for the odd freak—laid hold of her 
arm, bidding her stay. The roar of eight 
hundred houses—or how many more can 
there be in Aquila ?—all reeling and qua- 
king, the yells of ten thousand voices in 
sudden agony, had wholly subsided ere I 
allowed the poor woman calmly and majes- 
tically to waddle up to her good man in 
the garden. That, I suppose, was my 
notion of an orderly retreat. Rosalbina had 
flown from a window into the lawn, like a 
bird. Thank God, we found ourselves all 
in the open air under the broad canopy of 
heaven. We began to count heads. Yes, 
there we all stood, cook, laundry-maid, dairy- 
maids, stable-boys, all as obedient to the 
awful summons as the best disciplined troops 
at the first roll of the drum. 

It was February, as I have twice observed ; 
and we were in the heart of the highest 
Apennines. The day was rather fine, but 
pinching cold; and when the fever of the 
first terror abated, the lady and young lady 
began to shiver in every limb. No one 
dared to break silence; but Don Marzio’s 
eye wandered significantly enough from one 
to another countenance in that awe-stricken 
group. There was no mistaking his appeal. 
Yet, one after another, his menials and 
laborers returned his gaze with well-acted 
perplexity. No oneso dull of apprehension 
as those who will not understand. My good 
friends, I was three and twenty. I had 
had my trials, and could boast of pretty 
narrow escapes. I may have been reckless 
perhaps in my days. I smiled dimly, nod- 
ded to the old gentleman, clapped my hands 
cheerily, and the next moment was once 
more where no man in Aquila would at that 
moment have liked to be for the world— 
under a roof. I made a huge armful of 
cloaks and blankets, snapped up every 
rag with all the haste of a marauding 
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party ; and moved towards the door, tot- 
tering under the incumbrance. But now 
the dreaded crisis was at hand. 
Earthquakes, it is well known, proceed 
by action and reaction. The second shock, 
I was aware, must be imminent. I had 
just touched the threshold, and stood under 
the porch, when that curious spasmodic 
sensation once more stiffened every muscle 
in my limbs. Presently I felt myself lifted 
up from the ground. I was now under the 
portico, and was hurled against the pillar on 
on my right; the rebound again drove me 
to the post on the opposite side; and after 
being thus repeatedly tossed and buffeted 
from right to left like a shuttlecock, I was 
thrust down, outwards, on the ground on 
my head, with all that bundle of rags— 
having tumbled headlong the whole range 
of the four marble steps of the entrance. 
The harm, however, was not so great as the 
fright ; and, thanks to my gallant devotion, 


‘the whole party were wrapped and blanket- 


ed, till they looked like a party of. wild In- 
dians: we stood now on comparatively firm 
ground, and had leisure to look about us. 
Don Marzio’s garden was open and spacious, 
being bounded on three sides by the half- 
crumbling wall of the town. On the fourth 
side was the house, a good substantial fab- 
ric, but now miserably shaky and rickety. 
Close by the house was the chapel of the 
Ursuline convent, and above that its slender 
spire rose chaste and stainless, “ pointing 
the way to heaven.” Any rational being 
might have deemed himself sufficiently re- 
moved from brick and mortar, and, in so 
far, out of harm’s way. Not so Don Marzio. 
He pointed to the shadow of that spire, 
which in the pale wintry sunset stretched 
all the way across his garden, and by a 
perversion of judgment, he contended that 
so far as the shadow extended, there might 
also the body that cast it reach in its fall; 
for fall it obviously must; and as the 
danger was pressing, he deemed it unwise 
to discuss which of the four cardinal points 
the tower might feel a leaning towards, 
whenever, under the impulse of the subter- 
ranean scourge, it would “look around and 
choose its ground.” Don Marzio was gifted 
with animal courage, and even nerve, pro- 
portionate to the might of his stalwart 
frame. But then his was merely a combat- 
ive spirit. Thews and sinews were of no 
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avail in the case. The garden was no 
breathing ground for him, and he resolved 
upon prompt emigration. 

The people of Aquila, as indeed you may 
well know, of most towns in Southern Italy, 
have the habit of—consequently a peculiar 
talent for—earthquakes. They know how 
to deal with them, and are seldom caught 
unprepared. Two hundred yards outside 
the town gate, there is half a square mile 
of table-land on the summit of a hill; a 
market-place in days of ease ; a harbor of 
refuge in the urgency of peril. From the 
first dropping of the earth-ball from the 
hand of their guardian saint, the most far- 
sighted amongst the inhabitants had been 
busy pitching their tents. The whole popu- 
lation—those, that is, who had escaped un- 
scathed by flying tiles and chimney-pots, 
were now swarming there; pulling, push- 
ing, hauling, and hammering away for very 
life : with women fainting, children screech- 
ing, Capuchins preaching. It was like a 
little rehearsal of doomsday. Don Marzio, 
a prudent housekeeper, had the latch-key 
of a private door at the back of the garden. 
He threw it open ; not without a misgiving 
at the moss-grown wall over head. That 
night the very stars did not seem to him 
sufficiently firm-nailed to the firmament ! 
His family and dependants trooped after 
him, eager to follow. Rosalbina looked 
back—at one who was left behind. Don 
Marzio felt he owed me at least one word 
of leave-taking. He hemmed twice, came 
back two steps, and gave me a feverish 
shake of the hand. 

“T am heartily sorry for you, my boy,” he 
cried. “A fworuscito,as I may say, a bird- 
in-the-bush—you dare not show your nose 
outside the door. You would not compro- 
mise yourself alone, you know, but all of us 
and our friends; we must leave you—safe 
enough here, I dare say,” with a stolen 
glance at the Ursuline spire ; “ but—you see 
—imperative duties—head of a family— 
take care of the females—and so, God bless 
you !” 

With this he left me there, under the 
deadly shade of the steeple—deadlier to 
him than the upas-tree; ordered his little 
household band out, and away they filed, 
one by one, the head of the family manfully 
closing the rear. * * * 

I was alone—alone with the earthquake. 
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* % * There was a wood-cellar in one 
of the out-houses, access to which was easy 
and safe. One of my host’s domestics had 
slipped flint and steel into my hands. In 
less than half-an-hour’s time, a cheerful fire 
was crackling before me. I drew forth an 
old lumbering arm-chair from the wood-cel- 
lar, together with my provision of fuel. I 
shrouded myself in the ample folds of one of 
Don Marzio’s riding-cloaks ; I sat with fold- 
ed arms, my eyes riveted on the rising 
blaze, summoning all my spirits round my 
heart, and bidding it to bear up. The sun 
had long set, and the last gleam of a sickly 
twilight rapidly faded. A keen, damp, 
northeast wind swept over the earth ; thin, 
black, ragged clouds flitted before it, like 
uneasy ghosts, A stray star twinkled here 
and there in the firmament, and the sickle- 
shaped moon hung on the west. But the 
light of those pale luminaries was wan and 
fitful. They seemed to be aware of the 
hopelessness of their struggle, and to mourn 
in anticipation of the moment when they 
should faint in fight, and unrelieved dark- 
ness should lord it over the fields of the 
heavens. 

The town of Aquila, or the Eagle, as the 
natives name it, is perched, eagle-like, on the 
brow of an abrupt cliff in the bosom of the 
loftiest Apennines. Monte Reale, Monte 
Velino, and the giant of the whole chain, 
the “Gran Sasso d'Italia,” look down upon 
it from their exalted thrones. Within the 
shelter of that massive armor, the town 
might well seem invulnerable to time and 
man, But now, as I gazed despondingly 
round, the very hills everlasting seemed 
rocking from their foundation, and their 
crests nodding to destruction. Which of 
those mighty peaks was to open the fire of 
hell’s artillery upon us? Was not Etna 
once as still and dark as yonder great rock? 
and yet it now glares by night with its om- 
inous beacon, and cities and kingdoms have 
been swept away at its base. 

Two hours passed away in gloomy medi- 
tation. The whole town wasa desert. The 
camp meeting of the unhoused Aquilani was 
held somewhere in the distance: its con- 
fused murmur reached me not. Only my 
neighbors, the Ursuline nuns, were up and 
awake. With shrinking delicacy, dreading 
the look and touch of the profane even more 
than the walls of their prison-house, they 
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had stood their ground with the heroism of 
true faith, and reared their temporary asy- 
lum under their vine-canopied bowers, within 
the shade of the cloisters. A high garden- 
wall alone separated me from the holy vir- 
gins. They were watching and kneeling. 
Every note from their silver voices sank 
deep in my heart, and impressed me with 
something of that pious confidence, of that 
imploring fervor, with which they ad- 
dressed their guardian angels and saints. 
Two hours had passed. The awfulness of 
prevailing tranquillity, the genial warmth of 
my fire, and the sweet monotony of that low 
mournful chanting, were by degrees gliding 
into my troubled senses, and lulling them 
into a treacherous security. “Just so,” I 
reasoned, “shock and countershock. The 
terrible scourge has by this time exhausted 
its strength. It was only a farce after all. 
Much ado about nothing. The people of this 
town have become so familiar with the 
earthquake that they make a carnival of it. 
By this time they are perhaps feasting and 
rioting under their booths. Ho! am I the 
only craven here? And had I not my de- 
sire? Am I not now on speaking terms 
with an earthquake ?” 

Again my words conjured up the waking 
enemy. A low, hollow, rumbling noise, as 
if from many hundred miles’ distance, was 
heard coming rapidly onward along the 
whole line of the Apennines. It reached 
us, it seemed to stop underneath our feet, 
and suddenly changing its horizontal for a 
vertical direction, it burst upwards. The 
whole earth heaved with a sudden pang ; it 
then give a backward bound, even as a 
vessel shipping a sea. The motion then be- 
came undulatory, and spread far and wide 
as the report of a cannon, awakening every 
echo in the mountain. There was a rattle 
and clatter in the town, as if of a thousand 
wagons shooting down paving-stones. The 
Ursuline steeple waved in the air like a 
reed vexed by the blast. The chair I stood 
on was all but capsized, and the fire at my 
feet was overthrown. The very vault of 
heaven swung to and fro, ebbing and heaving 
with the general convulsion. The doleful 
psalmody in the neighboring ground broke 
abruptly. The chorus of many feminine 
voices sent forth but one rending shriek. 
The clamor of thousands of the town-folk 
from their encampment gave its wakeful 
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response. Then the dead silence of conster- 
nation ensued. I picked up every stick and 
brand that had been scattered about, stead- 
ied myselfin my chair, and hung down my 
head. “These black hounds,” I mused, 
“hunt in couples. Now for the reper- 
cussion.” ' 

I had not many minutes to wait. Again the 
iron-hoofed steeds and heavy wheels of the 
state chariot of the prince of darkness were 
heard tramping and rattling in their course. 
Once more the subterranean avalanche ga- 
thered and burst. Once more the ground 
beneath throbbed and heaved as if with 
rending travail. Once more heaven and 
earth seemed to yearn to each other; and 
the embers of my watch-fire were cast up- 
wards and strewn asunder. It was an 
awful long winter night. The same sable 
clouds rioting in the sky, the same cruel 
wind moaning angrily through the chinks 
and crevices of many a shattered edifice. 
Solitude, the chillness of night, and the 
vagueness, even more than the inevitable- 
ness, of the danger, wrought fearfully on 
my exhausted fame. Stupor and lethargy 
soon followed those brief moments of speech- 
less excitement. Bewildered imagination 
peopled the air with vague, unutterable 
terrors. Legions of phantoms sported on 
those misshapen clouds. The clash of a 
thousand swords was borne on the wind. 
Tongues of living flame danced and quivered 
in every direction. The firmament seemed 
all burning with them. I saw myself alone, 
helpless, hopeless, the miserable butt of all 
the rage of warring elements. It was an 
uncomfortable night. Ten and twelve times 
was the dreadful visitation reproduced be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, and every shock 
found me more utterly unnerved; and the 
sullen, silent resignation with which I re- 
composed and trimmed my fire had some- 
thing in it consummately abject, by the 
side of the doleful accents with which the 
poor half-hoarse nuns, my neighbors, called 
on their blessed Virgin for protection. 

The breaking morn found me utterly 
prostrated ; and when Don Marzio’s servants 
had so far recovered from their panic as to 
intrude upon my solitude, and offer their 
services for the erection of my tent in the 
garden, I had hardly breath enough left to 
welcome them. Under that tent I passed 
days and nights during all the remainder of 
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February. The shocks, though diminished 
in strength, almost nightly roused us from 
our rest. But the people of Aquila soon 
learned to despise them. By one, by two, 
by three they sought the threshold of their 
dismantled homes. Last of all, Don Marzio 
folded his tent. His fears having, finally, 
so far given way, as to allow him to think 
of something besides himself, he exerted 
himself to free me from confinement. He 
furnished me with faithful guides, by whose 
aid I ‘reached the sea-coast. Here a Maltese 
vessel was waiting to waft me to a land of 
freedom and security. I can tell you, my 
friends, that from that time I was cured for 
ever of all curiosity about earthquakes. 








An Evening with the Celegraph. 


“The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine, 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line.” 


On arriving at the —— station, I found 
that my luggage, which was to have been 
sent on from town, had not arrived. There 
was no time to be lost,and on applying to 
the superintendent of the station, an order 
was given to make inquiries at London by 
means of the telegraph. Impatient to get 
some information about the missing baggage, 
I strolled to the electric telegraph office, to 
hear what was the answer received. But no 
satisfactory information had as yet been ob- 
tained ; on the contrary, nothing at all was 
known about the matter. I wanted anoth- 
er message sent up to town, but on working 
the needles, it was found that the telegraph 
was engaged in corresponding with some 
intermediate or branch station. 

The clerk, with whom I continued chat- 
ting through the little opening where all 
communications are given and received, was 
very young; but there was something in 
his manner that prepossessed you favora- 
bly, and, moreover, there was a total absence 
of that abruptness of speech and quickness 
of manner, that seem to have become a sec- 
ond nature with our railway officials. At 
last he invited me to enter his office—the 
very thing I had been manceuvring for and 
longing to do—for as I squeezed my head 
through the small opening, and looked into 
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the snug room, warmly carpeted, and, al- 
though it was the beginning of August, with 
a fire burning in the grate, I could just 
catch a glimpse of the small mahogany 
stand and dial of the telegraph with which 
he had been talking to the people in London 
about my trunks, and was very desirous of 
seeing a little more. Books were lying 
about the table, which seemed to indicate a 
taste not only for literature, but for its more 
imaginative productions ; and so, then, as we 
sat over the cheerful fire, our conversation 
taking its tone from the volume into which 
I had dipped, we chatted about authors, 
style, and such matters. 

“You would hardly believe,” he said, 
“how such an employment as mine teaches 
one curtness: how one gets into the habit of 
saying what one has to say in as few words 
as possible, and yet with perfect clearness. 
I write occasionally little articles, and I find 
that in them I unconsciously avoid all re- 
dundancy of words, just as when transmit- 
ting a message. You have no idea what a 
lengthy affair the messages are which we 
have given us to transmit, with so many 
useless expressions that make the inquiry, 
or whatever it may be, nearly twice as long 
as necessary. In delivering it, we cut it 
down about one-half, and yet our version 
tells all that is to be said quite as intel- 
ligibly as the original.” 

“The cause, no doubt, is, that those who 
want to give some information about a miss- 
ing thing are anxigus to describe it with all 
exactness, in order to make as sure as possi- 
ble of its being recognized.” 

“But the details on such occasions,” he 
answered, “are really without end. Now 
we, for our parts, seize on the salient fea- 
tures: we give the necessary marks or to- 
kens, and these only. For nothing is the 
telegraph so often put in requisition as to 
inquire about ladies’ dogs that are missing, 
Hardly a day passes without such inquiries. 
And such descriptions! A perfect history 
of the animals’ habits and virtues; it seems 
they never can say enough. I have often 
thought how they would be shocked did 
they but see how all the long history of 
their favorites is condensed into a couple of 
lines. And yet it answers the purpose as 
well.” 

He here turned round to the dial-plate of 
the telegraph, and after a moment’s watch- 
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ing, looked again into the volume, the leaves 
of which he was turning over. 

“Was any one speaking to you?” [asked. 

“Not to me; they are taiking with the 
— station.” 

“But how did you know it ‘—what made 
you look up ?” I asked. 

“ Because I heard the wires.” 

“That’s very strange,” I observed: “my 
hearing is unusually fine, yet 1 heard 
nothing.” 

“Tt is habit ; besides, perhaps, you heard 
the vibration too without knowing what it 
was, My ears are so alive to the sound, 
that, as I sit here reading, the instant the 
hands of the dial move, I hear them. That 
low click-click attracts my attention as sure- 
ly as the bell.” 

“There is an alarum, is there not, which 
sounds when the clerk’s attention is re- 
quired ?” 

“Yes,” he said ; “ thisis it.” Andso saying, 
he touched a wire, and instantly a hammer 
struck upon a bell, making a slow, pene- 
trating, long-continued noise. “But I gen- 
erally stop the communication with it, for it 
is so loud, that it is extremely disagreeable 
to be disturbed by the ringing of that thing 
at one’s shoulder. Besides, I hear the other 
just as well, let me be never so immersed 
in what I am about.” 

I now heard such a snap as takes place 
when, on putting your knuckles to an elec- 
tric machine, the spark is produced. It was 
repeated, and on looking up, I saw the nee- 
dles reeling to and fro. The clerk observed 
them for a moment, and then rising, went to 
the machine. Backwards and forwards they 
went, to the right and to the left, then with 
a jerk half-way back again—left, right, left 
—left, left—jerk, jerk—right, left, jerk, and 
so on; while the clerk, who held two han- 
dies hanging from the instrument in his 
hands, every now and then would also give 
a good rattle with them, and pull them right 
and left, and give an answering jerk. All 
the time, of course, he was looking fixedly 
at the dial-plate, as he would have done into 
the countenance of a person who was speak- 
ing to him, and whose character he fain 
would learn from his looks. Jerk, jerk, jerk 
—ratile, rattle, rattle—all was done; and 
writing down the message on a slate beside 
him, he copied it afterwards on a paper to 
give to one of the porters. It was about 
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sume boxes sent on to —— by the last 
train. 

“I know what clerk sent down that mes- 
sage,” he said. “It was ‘ 

“But how do you know which clerk it 
was ?” 

“ By the manner of his handling the nee- 
dies, and their corresponding movements. 
Tam as sure who is working them as if I saw 
the person with my eyes. You, of course, 
would not detect any difference in the vi- 
brations, yet there is a very great differ- 
ence. There may be timidity, indecision, 
flurry, or firmness, in their movements. 
You see quite clearly if the person speak- 
ing to you is master of what he is about ; if 
he does it with ease and decision, or if he is 
spelling his way, and anxious about getting 
through the matter well.. And it is not only 
the quickness of the delivery that shows 
whether the person is skillful or not, but his 
very character communicates itself to the 
wires, and shows itself in the movements of 
the needles.” 

“How strange !—and it is really pos- 
sible ¢” 

“That in a man’s movements much of his 
character is shown, you will allow. Well, 
as he takes hold of the handles to work the 
telegraph, he does it in a way corresponding 
with his own particular individuality. That 
is communicated to the wires, and here on 
the dial-plate I see the inner man before 
me. The person I just mentioned is a very 
good fellow, but cautious, undecided—never 
sure whether what he does will be quite 
right or not. He is always hesitating ; as 
his hand touches the instrument, I know it 
is he instantly. There go the needles slow- 
ly from one side to the other, as if not 
quite certain about going across or not; 
they never go back suddenly, but always 
take their time, and move right or left hesi- 
tatingly, and with no decided swing. It is 
as like the man who is moving them as it is 
possible to be. It is quite a reflex of his 
mind; there is the impress of him exactly 
as he is. And it is very natural it should 
be so. The least hesitation or doubt com- 
municates itself involuntarily to the hands 
as you hold the handles working the tele- 
graph; and so fine and sympathetic is the 
conducting power—so sensitive are the 
wires—that every passing shade of feeling is 
felt by them. On the dial-plate it is all be- 
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trayed. Just as the mind of him at the 
other end of the wire is wavering, exactly 
so the needles are wavering too. Now he 
feels more sure; and yet that very same 
instant the change that has gone on within 
him is marked there also: the needles swing 
directly with sudden decision.” 

“This is really very interesting,” I said; 
“and it is besides, to me, at least, a new won- 
der connected with electric communication. 
That one should be able to talk with a person 
a hundred miles off, as if they were both face 
to face, is certainly extraordinary ; but that 
the affections of the mind and their sudden 
varyings should be instantaneously trans- 
mitted such a distance—perhaps even be- 
fore the individual himself was aware of 
them—this is assuredly very much more 
wonderful !” 

“Tt is not,” he continued, “in the manner 
of delivering a communication only, that you 
discover the sort of person with whom you 
have to do. The way in which he receives 
yours is also very indicative. One, slow of 
thought, will let you give the whole word ; 
while another of quick comprehension, and 
of a bolder nature, will give the sign, ‘I 
understand,’ at the first letters. The very 
jerk too, which signifies that you know what 
is meant, is given by one with a decided, 
sure, firm knock; while with another, of a 
hesitating character, the needles seem to be 
hesitating too !” 

“ Just now,” said I, “ while you were re- 
ceiving a message, I observed that every 
now and then you gave an unusually strong 
jerk—much stronger than the others. What 
did that mean ?” 

“Oh,” said he, laughing, “that was an 
indignant ‘Understand! The other was 
stopping to see if I knew well what he had 
said, and I showed, by my manner of say- 
ing yes, that I was out of patience with his 
distrust. Such an ‘Understand,’ given in 
that brusque manner, is not exactly very 
civil: but I really can’t help it—one gets at 
last out of patience with such dawdling.” 

“ And will the other, think you, understand 
that his questions and slowness put you out 
of patience ?”’ 

“No doubt of that. I knew he under- 
stood the way I answered him, and was 
sulky about it, for his manner changed di- 
rectly. In the way I said ‘I understand, 
‘was expressed besides, ‘Of course I under- 
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stand! Do get on, can’t you, and don’t stop 
to ask such foolish questions! That is 
what we call an indignant ‘understand ! ” 

All this interested me much; and we 
talked on, now about a favorite author lying 
on the table, now of this thing, now of that, 
only interrupted occasionally by the click- 
click of the mahogany case, that, like a 
something endued with life, was calling its 
attendant to come to it, and take heed. But 
while there, as one in presence of some de- 
moniac thing, the telegraph exercised a sort 
of spell over me; and I always recurred to 
it, much as our conversation on other mat- 
ters would have pleased me at any other 
time. 

“You must not leave the telegraph for a 
moment?” I observed. “There must be al- 
ways some one here to watch it, and be in 
readiness ?” 

“Yes; I or my brother remain here al- 
ways. We take it by turns. Night and 
day he or { am here. He is gone to-day 
some miles off; so I have taken his watch 
for him. I was on duty before; to-night, 
therefore, will be the third night I have 
been up !” 

“Tt must be very fatiguing for you; be- 
sides, you cannot venture to doze a little, 
lest something should happen.” 

“Though I were to do so, if the wires be- 
gan to move, I should awake directly. I 
cannot tell you how or why it is, but if there 
is the slightest tremor, I am sensible of it at 
once. Whether I hear it or feel it, I donot 
exactly know; but I am sensible that they 
are moving !” 

“By intense watchfulness, by constant 
companionship with that animate yet lifeless 
thing, a sort of sympathy, or magnetic influ- 
ence—call it what you will—may exist be- 
tween you and it,” I observed. 

“Tt may be so,” he replied; “but really I 
cannot say. The strain of attention that all 
occupation with the telegraph produces is 
very great. While reading off the commu- 
nications just given, your mind is on the 
stretch. The intentness of observation with 
which you must follow the needles in their 
movements is very fatiguing. There is noth- 
ing hardly that demands such minute atten- 
tion; for a slight mistake, and you lose the 
thread of the meaning, and this directly 
causes delay. Besides which, you get con- 
fused.” 
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“This constant state of excitement must, 
I should think, at last make itself felt. It 
would be highly interesting to observe the 
influence it would exercise. Now, in your- 
f self, have you,” I asked, “ remarked that any 
change has taken place since you have been 
occupied with the telegraph—that you are 
more irritable and excitable than before—or 
that the constant tension in which the facul- 
ties are kept has at all affected you ?” 

“Tthink it has made me more excitable 
than I was before. It certainly has an effect 
upon the nerves. The vibration of the 
needles, for example, I should hear much 
farther off than you would—so far, indeed, 
that you would think it scarcely credible.” 

“ Besides the constant attention and the 
night-watching, I have no doubt that the 
incessant, quick, uncertain motion of the 
needles backwards and forwards, and from 
side to side—that constant tremulousness 
which you are obliged to observe and to 
follow so closely—must tend to irritate.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I dare say it is so, 
At night, however, one is seldom interrupt- 
ed. Towards morning the foreign mails 
arrive, and then the dispatches for the 
newspapers have to be transmitted. This 
takes about a couple of hours or more close, 
uninterrupted work. When a correspond- 
ence continues thus long without a break, it 
is very tiring for the mind. As soon as it 
is over, all has to be written down in a 
book: this is the most uninteresting part of 
our occupation. Every message, important 
or not, is entered in a journal, and then, 
from time to time,* the accounts and money 
received are sent in, and the journals at the 
different offices compared, to see that all is 
right. Allthis is tiresome enough, but it 
must be done.” 

“Tn this way you hear all the foreign 
news before any one else. When the first 
morning edition appears, to you it is already 
stale. I wonder, though, that persons who 
have any thing secret and important to trans- 
mit, should like to trust their secret to two 
individuals wholly unknown to them.” 

“Oh, there is no fear of our divulging 
any thing,” he replied. “Get something out 
of an electric-telegraph clerk if you can! 
Besides, we are forced to the strictest 
secrecy ; bound, too, in a good round sum 





* Every month, I believe. 
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of money,* which we must deposit as secu- 
rity. There is nothing to be got out of us, 
I can assure you. It would never do if it 
were otherwise; for often matters of very 
great importance are forwarded in this way, 
and the confidence placed in us must be 
entire, and our secrecy above even suspicion.” 

He afterwards showed me his dwelling. 
Close to the office was a sitting-room, and 
opposite this the kitchen, dc. Above stairs 
were the bedrooms; and though all was on 
a small scale, the arrangements were as 
comfortable as one could wish. I observed 
this to my new acquaintance, and that all 
was neat and well-planned. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “it is so, The com- 
pany have not been sparing in making us 
comfortable. All is as nice as we could 
desire it to be. It is really very necessary, 
however, that it should be so; for, being 
obliged to be always here ready and on the 
watch, one could hardly do without these 
little comforts. My brother and I are happy 
enough together.” 

“T should think,” I observed “the em- 
ployment must have much in it that is 
pleasant-—a charm peculiar to itself?” 

“ You are right,” he said; at first it pos- 
sessed an indescribable charm. There was 
something mysterious about it; and it was 
with a strange feeling, unlike any thing I had 
ever known, that I used to find myself 
holding converse with others far off, and 
watching, as it were, their countenances in 
the dial-plate. But the novelty over, all this 
died away ; and though I still like the em- 
ployment, it is no longer invested with its 
original charm.” 

“ Were you long in learning to work?” I 
inquired. 

“Not very long—it is not so difficult ; 
but it takes a long time before you are able 
to read the communications sent to you— 
that is to say, quickly and easily. The 
speed with which a message is conveyed 
depends much on the person receiving it ; 
for if he is quick and clever, he will under- 
stand what the words are before they are 
spelled to the end; and so, meeting the 
other, as it were, half-way, the communica- 
tion is carried on with great rapidity.” 

Here the hammer of the alarum, which, 
before we went into the other room, 
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had been set, began making a tremendous 
noise.” 

“Ha!” said I, “some one is about to speak 
with you.” 

We went tothe door of the little parlor, 
and looked into the office at the needles. 
They were moving backwards and forwards 
with their usual click-click. 

“Ts it for you?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied; “so many times to the 
right, and so many times to the left, that 
signifies —— station.” 

“What is it about?’ I inquired, as I 
watched the two needles, which, by their 
different movements over the small segment 
of a circle, expressed every thing. 

“Tt’s about the down-train to-morrow. 
We are to send up some carriages.” 

“ And where is it from?” 

“ From the chief station in town.” 

The needles soon moved again. 

“ Ts it still the people in London who are 
speaking ?” 

“No: now it is the —— station.” 

I now had an opportunity of seeing how 
quickly my companion read the movements 
of the needles. Incessantly came the jerk, 
meaning “I understand ;” again and again 
at quickly-repeated intervals. Once there 
‘was an unusual movement, and I afterwards 
inquired what it meant. 

“Tt meant,” he replied, “‘Say that once 
more.” IJ could not make out what was said ; 
and, just as I imagined, the other clerks had 
made a mistake.” 

Now came the answer; and it was aston- 
ishing how quickly it was delivered. As 
one’s words pour out of the mouth in speak- 
ing, so here they were poured forth by 
handsful. How the needles rushed back- 
wards and forwards, then halted! now came 
a quick shake, and then off they dashed to 
the side with a bold decided swing! There 
was no hesitation here. Rattle, rattle, rat- 
tle; right, left, right: on it went without a 
pause; and soon the people at ——had got 
their answer from the snug little parlor at 
the —— station. 

The evening had closed in, and there I 
still sat over the fire. A fire—a coal-fire in 
an English grate has a wonderful attraction 
for an Englishman who has been a long time 
from his old home. This was the case with 
myself; and therefore it was, I suppose, 
that I hung about the hearth as one does 
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about a spot that is fraught with pleasant 
recollections. It was quiet, and cheerful, 
and cozy. Presently the clicking noise was 
heard again. 

“ Ah, ah! itis from the —— station,” said 
my companion rising. “It is a friend of 
mine who is speaking,” he continued. “He 
wants to know if I shall come up next 
Sunday or not. ‘I—don’t—think—TI shall,’” 
he said, repeating the words he was express- 
ing by the wires. “He asks me if ‘I am 
alone’ ‘ No—a—friend—is—here—with— 
me.” 

“T am glad you have somebody with you, 
and are not alone, for it is most confound- 
edly dull,” came back in reply. 

“ Almost every evening,” said my com- 
panion, “we have a little chat before night 
comes on. He does not like being alone, so 
be talks with me.” 

“ Who have you got with you ?” asked the 
friend so lonesome at the —— station. 

“ No—one—you—know”—was the answer. 

“T tell you what,” I said, laughing, “ Pll 
give him a riddle. Ask him, from me, 
‘ When did Adam first use a walking-stick ?” 

“When Eve presented him with a little 
Cain (cane),” came back as reply almost di- 
rectly. 

“ Confound the fellow !” I exclaimed; “I 
am sure he knew it before;” and we both 
laughed heartily. 

“ Confound—the—fellow—I’m—sure—he 
—knew—it—before”—repeated my com- 
panion by means of the wires. 

“ Look at the needles,” I said; “how they 
are moving !” 

“ Yes, he is laughing,” he replied ; “ that 
means laughing! He is laughing heartily !” 

Shake! shake! shake! We laughed too 
in return by telegraph, just as we were then 
doing in reality. Another hearty laugh 
came back, with a “ Good-night !” We wish- 
ed “ Good-night” in return, and our bit of 
chat was over. 

And soon after, bidding my friend a good- 
night too, I left him to pass the long hours 
till morning in companionship with that 
wonderful thing, which, though lifeless, was 
so sensitive, and though inanimate, could 
yet make itself heard by him who was ap- 
pointed its watcher; its low yet audible 
vibrations being as the pulsations of a heart 
that at intervals, by its faint beating, gives 
sign of vitality. 
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Che Lonely Ain. 


By the shore, a plot of ground 
Clips a ruin’d chapel round, 
Buttress’d with a grassy mound, 
Where Day and Night and Day go by, 
And bring no touch of human sound. 


Washing of the lonely seas, 
Shaking of the guardian trees, 
Piping of the salted breeze ; 

Day and Night and Day go by, 
To the endless tune of these. 


Or when, as winds and waters keep 
A hush more dead than any sleep, 
Still morns to stiller evenings creep, 

And Day and Night and Day go by ; 
Here the silence is most deep. 


The chapel ruins, lapsed again 

Into nature’s wide domain, 

Sow themselves with seed and grain, 
As Day and Night and Day go by; 

And hoard June’s sun and April’s rain. 


Here fresh funeral tears were shed: 
And now, the graves are also dead ; 
And suckers from the ash-tree spread, 
While Day and Night and Day go by; 
And stars move calmly over head. 
[London Paper. 





A Domestic Man, 


[The following sketch is translated from a 
French feuilleton. The species is Gallic, but the 
genus may be found throughout the four quarters of 
the world.] 


“Wire, my handkerchief! give me my 
handkerchief! It ought to be on the arm- 
chair, in the middle window.” 

The lady invoked came out of her dress- 
ing-room, and gave the handkerchief to her 
husband, who had not yet risen. Ere apply- 
ing it to his face, he paused, and began to 
examine it closely. 

“This is not mine: my handkerchiefs have 
no colored borders: ’tis yours, Caroline.” 

“Very possibly, my dear.” 

“Yes, it must be yours; but then your 
handkerchiefs have blue borders, and this is 
brown: what is the meaning of that ?” 

“Tt means, I suppose, that I have also 
handkerchiefs with brown borders.” 

“Really? How long have you had them?” 

“Since I bought them.” 

“But you never told me you had bought 
them.” 





“Really I did not think it necessary te 
do so. Am I never to purchase the smallest 
article without asking your permission ¢” 

“No, no, I did not mean that; but you 
see it was natural that I should be surprised 
at finding a handkerchief with a brown 
border.” 

Monsieur then got up, and when nearly 
dressed, looked for his slippers: he could 
not find them, and rang for the servant. 

“ Jeannette, where are my slippers?” 

“Here, monsieur,”—pointing to the floor 
at the foot of the bed. 

“There! And why did you put them 
there? Is that their usual place, I ask 
you ¢” 

“T don’t know, monsieur.” 

“Stupid! Under that arm-chair near the 
chimney is their proper position. Remem- 
ber that in future: nothing must be out of 
its place in my house.” 

Breakfast was served. Madame read the 
newspaper while she drank her coffee, and 
monsieur knelt down and toasted some bread 
before the fire. Presently he said, “Caro- 
line, did you put a log of wood on the fire 
last night after I went to bed?” 

“A log, my dear! I don’t know; what 
are you saying ?” 

“One would suppose I asked you the 
question in Hebrew! When I left the 
room last night at ten o’clock there were 
two logs on the fire—quite sufficient to last 
for the remainder of the evening. I don’t 
want to hinder your having a blazing fire 
if you feel cold; but you ought to tell me 
how much wood you put down, for now I 
see the burned ends of three logs; and how 
could there be three if you had not put on 
another ?” 

“Really, Antoine, you bore me to death 
with your logs! I’m sure I never remarked 
whether wood was put on or not. I am 
reading a most interesting paragraph, and 
you interrupt me to ask about a morsel of 
wood !” 

Monsieur was silent; but he whistled an 
opera-tune between his teeth, which he 
always did when not well pleased. After 
eating for some minutes, he began—“This 
milk is not good; there is very little cream 
on it, and I don’t think the milkwoman gives 
just measure. The pan ought to hold a 
certain quantity, and then we should know. 
Have they a pan on purpose for the milk /” 
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No answer. Caroline continued to read. 

“Don’t you think Iam right? By having 
always the same measure, we could tell 
whether we got the proper quantity in the 
pan.” 

“Yes, yes! we will get a pan—ten 
pans if you like—only let me read in 
peace |” 

“TI did not say ten; I said one: it will 
not cost much. I know a place where I 
ean buy a very nice one for twelve sous, 
Ah! this butter is not good. How much 
do you pay for it, Caroline?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“ Jeannette buys it.” 

“But I presume you look at her bills ?” 

“Oh, certainly. Now I recollect—the 
price is thirty sous.” 

“ Jeannette !—Jeannette !” 

The maid appeared, with her mouth full 
of something she was eating. 

“What's the price of this butter, Jean- 
nette ?” 

“Thirty sous, monsieur.” 

“The pound ¢” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Much too dear. I ate some the day 
before yesterday, when I breakfasted with 
one of my friends, which was far better 
than this, and cost but twenty-seven sous.” 

“Then monsieur asked his friend to tell 
him the price ?” 

“Of course—why not ?” 

Jeannette was retiring, but her master 
stopped her. 

“What were you eating when you came 
in, Jeannette ?” 

“Some of the cold leg of mutton, mon- 
sieur.” 

“ Ah! was not there some of the beef re- 
maining that was dressed on Tuesday ?” 

“Tt was finished long ago, monsieur.” 

The maid retired, and her master mut- 
tered to himself, “I think some of the beef 
ought to be there still.” 

When the time comes for sweeping the 
sitting-rooms, monsieur contrives to be al- 
ways in the way of the broom, watching 
lest the servant should leave any dust in the 
corners. The girl, who does not approve of 
this supervision, manages adroitly to sweep 
the crumbs, &c., into her master’s shoes, and 
to fill his eyes with fine dust. 

When monsieur is going to walk out with 
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his wife, he examines and criticises every 
part of her toilet. 

“ Are you going to put on that gown?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Tt fits you very badly. I see you are 
taking your lilac bonnet.” 

“Certainly. Is it not pretty ?” 

“Tolerably. But I don’t like the flowers 
in the border. Why have you taken the 
lace off your black visete ” 

“Because it was too handsome for the 
visete, which is now growing shabby.” 

“T assure you it looked very well with 
the lace.” 

To please her fidgetty husband, poor Caro- 
line was obliged to recommence her toilet, 
and it ended in her becoming so tired and 
annoyed, that she refused to go out at all 
that day. 

One morning she told Antoine that she 
wanted to purchase two or three summer 
dresses. He did not reply, but the next 
day he brought her three pieces of some 
gaudy manufacture, saying triumphantly as 
he presented them, “Am not I a polite, 
attentive husband ?” 

Caroline feigned to be pleased, in order 
not to disappoint him, but the dresses were 
by no means to her taste; and they had 
cost considerably more money than she 
would have given for pretty ones, 

Regularly before dinner, our busy man of 
the house made it a rule to go into the 
kitchen, and take an affectionate survey of 
the spits, stewpans, pots, and saucepans, 
with their contents. He would then call 
the cook—“ What is this, Martha ?” 

“ A fricassee of chicken, monsieur.” 

“ Are there mushrooms in it ?” 

“Certainly, monsieur.” 

“Very odd, I can’t see them! Ah, yes, 
there they are! Have we vegetable soup 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, monsieur ; here it is.” 

“T see. But you put too many car- 
rots: how many are there now in this 
soup ¢” 

“Ma foi! monsieur, how can I remen- 
ber? Do you think I reckon the carrots I 
put in ¢” 

“ You ought to do so, I'll venture to say 
there are at least six in that pot;” and 
monsieur stoops gravely over the steaming 
soup, and tries, with very indifferent success, 
to count the vegetables; while the angry 
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Martha feels greatly inclined to pin a dish- 
cloth to her master’s coat. 

During dinner monsieur’s peevish prying 
comments are so numerous as to defy repe- 
tition; but on this occasion he ended by 
reproving his wife, for fastening her napkin 
to her dress with one pin instead of two. 

In the evening some company arrived, 
and monsieur scolded Jeannette because two 
of the gentlemen forgot to dust their shoes 
on the mat. He then went to superintend 
the mixing of the eau sucrée, and afterwards 
ran to assist in taking off a lady’s bonnet 
and shawl, saying, “I'll put them in a safe 
place for you, madame: when you are going 
home, ask me for them, and I'll get them 
for you !” 

It happened, unluckily, that monsieur, in 
his anxiety to do things better than any one 
else, put the articles into a room which was 
seldom frequented by any one but his 
favorite cat; and when the lady was going 
away, she discovered, to her horror, that 
her beautiful cashmere and delicate satin 
bonnet had been converted into a very com- 
fortable cradle by Madame Puss for the 
accommodation of five interesting little 
strangers, who had made their appearance 
during the last hour ! 

Before retiring to rest, our domestic man 
always visited every room in the house, to 
see that all was right, and eyery candle 
extinguished, 

Servants seldom stay long in the house 
of a “domestic man:” they ask for their 
wages, and go away; but as his wife cannot 
follow their example, it becomes her truest 
wisdom to bear with his failings, and to 
seek by gentle influence to lead his mind 
towards loftier and more dignified pursuits 
than that of prying into the details of 
domestic management. 





From the “ Dublin University Magazine,” 


Che Brothers Chambers. 


WE are just old enough ourselves to rec- 
ollect. the sensation produced in Scotland 
by the appearance of Chambers’s, or, as it 
used to be called, with that disregard of or- 
thoepy which distinguishes Scottish pronun- 
ciation, Chaumers’s Edinburgh Journal. We 
remember the avidity with which it was 
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sought for and read, the care that was 
taken to preserve the old numbers for bind- 
ing, and the mysterious sense of wonder 
that used to be felt (it was ina town re- 
mote from Edinburgh) by children as to who 
those extraordinary beings, the Chaumerses, 
were, Nay, a year or two afterwards, 
when, as a boy, we paid our first visit to 
Edinburgh, we remember gazing with in- 
terest at the spot in Waterloo-place, where 
we were given to understand the wonderful 
business of preparing the delightful period- 
ical was carried on, and reverently specula- 
ting, as we walked in the neighborhood, 
whether this or that imposing individual 
that we met on the crowded pavement, 
might not possibly be one of the Chawmer- 
ses, And similarly, we should suppose, must 
the idea of the Journal and its Editors have 
figured in the imagination of all the growing 
part of the Scottish community. 

The success of the Journal was not tem- 
porary. Gradually the circulation rose from 
50,000 copies, which was the rate of sale 
during the first year or two of its existence, 
to 60,000; thence, during the year 1838, to 
68,000 ; and thence in the following years to 
70,000, and 72,000. This was the rate of 
what may be called the direct or home circu- 
lation, not reckoning the American reprints, 
which began to be issued almost as soon as 
the Journal had appeared. Of the home- 
copies, also, thousands were dispatched to 
India and the Colonies ; so that ere long the 
Journal counted its readers in all parts of 
the globe where the English language was 
spoken. At the close of the twelfth year, 
the editors resolved on a change in the form 
of the sheet; and accordingly since the be- 
ginning of 1844, the Journal has been is- 
sued, not in the large folio size which pre- 
vailed through the first twelve volumes, (and 
which was itself a reduction from the un- 
wieldy newspaper dimensions of the first 
few numbers,) but in the convenient form of 
an octavo sheet fit for preservation and bind- 
ing. As it is not safe to make innovations 
of this kind where the public has long been 
accustomed to a particular form, the ex- 
periment was reckoned by some rather haz- 
ardous; but the result amply justified the 
venture, for almost immediately the circula- 
tion rose largely in consequence, so that, 
during the year 1845, which was the second 
year of the new series, it reached the ex- 
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traordinary quantity of 90,000 copies—a 
number, however, which still fell short of 
that attained by the Penny Magazine, which, 
as being cheaper, and also embellished with 
woodcuts, reached, we are told, a circulation 
at one time averaging 170,000, and even 
occasionally rose far beyond that. After an 
existence, however, of ten years, the Penny 
Magazine ceased; and its companion the 
Saturday Magazine, likewise ceasing after 
a few years, the Journal was left for awhile 
in possession of the field. New competitors 
have since started up in Hogg’s Weekly 
Instructor, The People’s Journal, Howitt’s 
Journal, Eliza Cook's Journal, Dickens's 
Household Words, and, as we may now add, 
a new issue of Leigh Hunt's Journal, All 
these periodicals, with characteristic excel- 
lences of their own, bear some resemblance 
in form and method to Chambers’s Journal, 
which, indeed, has, by virtue of its steady 
success and continuance, served as a kind of 
model to all projectors in the same line. 
Over and above the journals named, but of a 
somewhat different class, are such papers 
as The Family Herald, the issue of which, 
we believe, reaches a sum that places it at 
the head of popular prints. Notwithstand- 
ing all these rivalries from so many different 
quarters, the Edinburgh Journal yet sus- 
tains its rank ; its circulation at the present 
moment averaging 64,000 or 65,000—a no- 
table testimony to the unabated worth and 
reputation of a periodical, now verging on 
the close of the nineteenth year of its exist- 
ence ! 

Nor has the progress of the Journal been 
solely in the matter of circulation. Who- 
ever has been acquainted with it from its 
outset, must have remarked a kind of pro- 
gress or development in the character of the 
periodical itself, keeping pace with its 
growth in years, This is variously to be 
accounted for. In the first place, it must 
be partly the result of the growing expe- 
rience of the Messrs, Chambers themselves, 
who, with all their knowledge at the outset 
of what was best suited for the purposes of 
popular instruction and amusement, must of 
course have benefited by the lessons they 
have received in the course of their long and 
laborious editorship. Again, something is 
to be attributed to the fact, that the Journal, 
although originally intended chiefly as a 
Scottish periodical, has long ceased to be 
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such. After the first quarter the editors 
found that they were able to add England, 
Treland, the Colonies, and America, to the 
field of their circulation and influence; and 
it is a curious fact that from that period 
hitherto, the greater part of the circulation 
not only of the Jowrnal but also of all their 
other publications, has been in England— 
the Scottish circulation being but a propor- 
tionate fraction of the whole. Necessarily, 
therefore, the editors have abandoned much 
of that spirit of reference to Scottish tastes 
and Scottish subjects, which characterized 
their early numbers, and have studied to 
address themselves broadly and deeply to 
the whole range of British and human in- 
terests. And, in accomplishing this, they 
have of course been greatly assisted by the 
co-operation of other writers, of whose ser- 
vices they have from the first availed them- 
selves. Retaining always in their own hands 
the direction and management of the peri- 
odical, they have had among their contribu- 
tors, writers of all varieties of faculty and 
taste, Englishmen and Englishwomen, Irish- 
men and Irishwomen, as well as country- 
men and country women of their own, writers 
of the highest celebrity, as well as aspirants 
whom they have helped to encourage. The 
Journal is supported, we believe, at an 
expense of about £1,000 per annum for lit- 
erary contributions alone. In addition, how- 
ever, to these reasons for the progress one 
may have remarked in the character and 
tone of the Journal, something must also be 
owing to the fact of the growing intimacy 
between the Journal itself and its readers. 
Having once established itself as a house- 
hold favorite, the Journal had, as it were, 
secured a fixed audience ; and having, as it 
were, to carry this audience along with it, 
(many who were boys and girls when they 
began to read it, are now fathers and mo- 
thers of families,) it has necessarily, while 
never ceasing to aim at the instruction and 
delight of the humblest reader that might 
chance to take it up, endeavored at the 
same time to fulfill the purposes of progres- 
sive and ever-widening tuition. Thus there 
will be found in its pages—in addition to 
tales, essays, historic sketches, criticisms, and 
miscellaneous paragraphs, such as would in- 
terest readers universally—numerous disser- 
tations of a scientific or highly thoughtful 
nature, adapted for a more select class of 
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minds, and displaying as much depth and as 
much intellectual originality as the best 
current papers of the most distinguished 
Quarterlies ; indeed, very frequently, writ- 
ten by the same pens. 

Immediately after the Journal had be- 
come successful as a speculation, the two 
brothers relinquished their separate busi- 
nesses, and united in partnership for the 
printing and publishing of that and other 
works. For some time their premises were 
in Waterloo Place, Edinburgh; but ulti- 
mately they removed to the High street, 
where, by successive purchases and altera- 
tions, they have converted the whole space 
between two of those ancient courts or closes 
which run off from the main street like the 
small bones from the vertebra of a fish, into 
a large and handsome printing establish- 
ment and warehouse, which strangers go to 
visit out of curiosity. 

The “Journal” (to which there was origi- 
nally attached, under the name of Zhe His- 
torical Newspaper, a kind of monthly record 
of events, not unlike the monthly chronicle 
now attached to “Dickens’s Household 
Words”) had been in existence about two 
years, when the brothers projected a new 
scheme in the shape of a series of popular, 
scientific, and historical treatises, entitled 
“Information for the People.” Of this most 
useful publication the sale from first to last 
averaged, we believe, 30,000 copies of each 
number. Other publications, carried on 
from time to time contemporaneously with 
the Journal, have been :—* The Cyclopedia 
of English Literature,” in three volumes, 
forming a survey of our national literature 
from its infancy to the present day, with 
biographical and critical notices of distin- 
guished writers, and ample extracts from 
their works; “The People’s Editions of 
Standard English Works and Translations ;” 
including, also, Original Contributions by the 
Messrs. Chambers themselves ; “‘ The Educa- 
tional Course,” a series of volumes begun 
in 1834, and still in progress, designed as 
a complete set of text books for public or 
private tuition, from the years of infancy up 
to the close of the period of life usually 
devoted in this country to scholastic train- 
ing ; “Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and 
Entertaining Tracts ;” a series of popular 
sketches, tales, and treatises, published at a 
penny, and now bound up in twenty vol- 
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umes, immense bales of which, over and 
above the immediate issue, have since been 
dispatched to all parts of the world; 
“ Chambers’s Popular Library,” and “Cham- 
bers’s Juvenile Library,” consisting of sep- 
arate works expressly written for the occa- 
sion, (Mr. J. Hill Burton, the Author of the 
“ Life of David Hume,” wrote a treatise on 
“Social and Political Philosophy” for the 
former series,) and destined, the one for the 
people at large, the other for the instruction 
and amusement of children; and, lastly, 
“Chambers’s Papers for the People,” a 
weekly issue of the same price as the Jour- 
nal, and designed as an adaptation to pop- 
ular wants of that higher kind of literary 
matter which has hitherto formed the staple 
of our more elaborate Quarterlies. Nearly 
all these works have been reprinted in 
America; several of the volumes of “The 
Educational Course,” have been translated 
into Hindoostanee, and are used in Bengal 
by the native teachers ; and “The Informa- 
tion for the People” has been translated into 
Welch, and is now being published in 
Wales. 

Even commercially viewed, there is much 
that is interesting in such mechanism for 
the diffusion of literature on the large 
scale, as that which the Messrs. Chambers 
have thus created and brought to perfec- 
tion. At the outset, we believe, it was not 
merely the possession of practical knowl- 
edge as booksellers that determined them 
to combine the mechanical business of print- 
ing and publishing with the higher functions 
of editorship and original literary produc- 
tion; but also, in part, a sense of the 
extreme difficulty of working out large 
schemes of publication, if restricted by de- 
pendence on tradesmen out of doors. Pos- 
sibly the lesson thus afforded by the Messrs. 
Chambers is capable of an application to 
the business of authorship, not yet fully 
appreciated, Although concerned only with 
the printing and publishing of their own 
works, the plant of the Messrs. Chambers, 
at their establishment in Edinburgh, and 
the number of hands they employ, are ne- 
cessarily considerable. The depth of their 
premises in the High street (in which all the 
branches of their business except paper- 
making are carried on) is about 268 feet 
from front to back ; and the general breadth 
is 45 feet. Their chief printing-room, a 
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spacious hall lighted from the roof, gives 
accommodation to ten printing-machines, 
with a high-pressure steam-engine of ten 
horse power. The number of sheets printed 
in this apartment during the month ending 
February 2, 1850, was 723,504; the number 
of sheets printed annually averages ten 
millions, paying about £3000 of excise duty. 
The number of persons at present employed 
on the premises, including principals and 
literary assistants, is 180—a change truly 
from the times when the elder brother 
toiled half the night at his hand-press, with 
doubtless but a feeble hope of ever becoming 
known beyond a very limited sphere of 
operation. 

The nineteen years that have elapsed 
since the two brothers first commenced their 
exertions in that department of activity 
with which their names are now indissolubly 
associated, have, of course, produced changes 
not only in their worldly relations and 
circumstances, but also, in some degree, 
in their own aspirations and modes of 
thinking. They were then young men, with 
little means, and struggling hard and in 
comparative obscurity for a living. They 
are now men of mature age, enjoying a 
degree of affluence that in Scotland must 
be called wealth—the honorable fruit of 
their enterprise and diligence; men of 
social note and distinction in the city where 
they have resided so long, and known by 
reputation wherever there are reading En- 
glishmen. Recently, by a graceful act of 
natural affection towards the place of his 
birth, Mr. William Chambers has purchased 
back the house in Peebles that once belong- 
ed to his father, as well as an estate in the 
neighborhood, where he has fixed his summer 
residence, visiting Edinburgh as occasion re- 
quires, aud where he means to prosecute 
improvements as a landlord. Robert Cham- 
bers still resides habitually in Edinburgh. 
In both of them it is still possible to trace a 
strong subsoil of that amor patrie of which, 
as we have said, no Scotchman ever seeks to 
rid himself, and which constituted for them, 
as it has for so many others, the primary im- 
pulse and determination towards literature. 
In the natural course of development, 
however, through which they have been led 
since they began their literary labors, they 
have necessarily superinduced on this origi- 
nal foundation, each according to his charac- 
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teristic tendencies, an intimate acquaintance: 
and sympathy with the whole civilization 
of the time. Thus, William, following out 
that tendency to the observation and criti- 
cism of social forms and institutions which 
appeared in his “Book of Scotland,” has, 
in the course of his editorship, applied 
himself much and variously to considera- 
tions affecting the economical and education- 
al progress of British people generally, and 
has furnished numerous papers illustrating 
his views on such topics. We may instance 
particularly some remarkable articles pub- 
lished by him in the “Journal” a year or 
two ago on the state of Ireland. Robert, 
on the other hand, while retaining his fond- 
ness for the historical, the humorous, and 
the picturesque, has gone largely into 
general literature ; and has, for some years, 
distinguished himself by his assiduity and 
success as an original laborer among the 
speculations of advanced science. Among 
his contributions in this walk, his work on 
“Ancient Sea Margins”—an attempt in- 
ductively to establish the extensive opera- 
tion over the globe of a geological influence 
hitherto overlooked or too little appreciated 
—deserves especially notice. 

In this progress of the two brothers from 
an intense interest in the specially Scottish 
to an enlightened sympathy with the gen- 
eral, and with all that constitutes modern 
British culture, one sees an illustration of a 
very usual feature in the intellectual devel- 
opment of Scotchmen, as well as a kind of 
example of the new relation in which, in 
the systematic progress of our island, Scot- 
land is beginning to stand towards the rest 
of Great Britain. The love of country we 
believe, will still last in Scotchmen ; but it is 
doubtful if we shall any longer see it break 
out so conspicuously as heretofore in their 
literary manifestations. Sir Walter Scott 
and Dr. Chalmers were, in some respects, we 
have heard it'said, wtimi Scotorum ; that is 
to say, whatever men of the same mark 
Scotland may yet send forth, will necessari- 
ly exhibit, not less, it is to be hoped, of the 
perfervidum ingenium of their race, but less 
of national reference—less of the sentimen- 
tal element of Scotticism. We have heard 
the wish expressed, that for the mutual ben- 
efit of both countries some angel would 
lay hold of Scotland by the northern extrem- 
ity of Caithness, and push it bodily down 
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into the heart of England; but the wish is 
now superfluous, for railways are doing the 
thing more effectually. The feet of Scotch- 
men stand on the Scottish soil, but their 
eyes go to the limits of the general British 
horizon. 

Were space left us, we might go on to 
consider the actual results up to the 
present moment, and the probable future 
issues, of that gigantic system of “cheap 
literature” with which the names of the 
Chamberses are so prominently associated. 
On this matter it is well known there are 
two opinions. One party would consecrate 
cheap literature as almost the salvation and 
everlasting hope of the human species ; 
another party would sneer it down as a 
stimulus to self-conceit, and a systematic 
promotion of superficiality and sciolism. It 
is hard to say exactly the right word on so 
large a question. On the one hand, it seems 
certainly true that cheap literature has its 
dangers, and that in the swift progress in 
which it is hurrying us along to a time when 
all men shall be authors and all women au- 
thoresses, at least potentially, there is a real 
necessity for the invention of some device 
whereby the faculty of mere expression 
may be prevented from attaining undue 
value, and the higher and rarer ingredients 
of humanity still enabled to retain their 
social lordship. To teach a member of a 
modern Mechanics’ Institute that he knows 
more than Newton or Archimedes, because 
he may be better informed in the range of 
existing scientific conclusions, is to do him 
an injury, and to let loose in a city a winged 
agency of vanity and folly. Even to raise 
an impression that reading books is, next to 
writing them, the highest occupation of 
man, and the source of all nobility and 
wisdom, is to afflict mankind with a damage 
and a fallacy. But, on the other hand, 
there is much exaggeration on the part of 
many of those that hold this view of the 
question. Take cheap literature at its 
lowest value, as an amusement and pleasur- 
able excitement offered to the large portion 
of mankind, in lieu of more questionable 
enjoyments and modes of occupation—con- 
sidered even thus, is not its institution a 
benefit? Moreover, consider it as being, to 
the many, at least one open source of cul- 
ture—a means of presenting at least some 
thoughts and emotions capable of raising 
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their sense of the richness and dignity of 
existence, and yet not otherwise attainable ; 
and is this a consideration to be slighted? 
And lastly, consider the real facts of the 
case. Forget the bad associations connected 
with the word cheap,as it is commonly 
used, and inquire what the cheap literature: 
of the day is, and who are its producers. 
Is our cheap literature, dispensed as it is in 
twopenny and three half-penny sheets, a 
worse article than the dear literature of the: 
last century, which used to be sold in big 
volumes? On the contrary, it is decidedly 
better. There is more of worth, more of 
intellect, more of genius, more even of ac- 
curacy and industry in many of the little 
sheets than there used to be, or even still is, 
in many of the big volumes. For who are 
the servants and functionaries of cheap 
literature? Are they a class apart—Grub- 
street hacks—Pariahs of letters—book-cob- 
blers, dismissed by respectable masters on 
account of pure incompetence? Not they. 
They are literary men indiscriminately ; the 
whole literary caste lend this cause their 
willing services. The very men that are at 
the top of the profession, and that write 
the best books, are found in the ranks of 
the contributors to cheap periodicals, Go 
into the office of Punch, and you will there 
find Jerrold and Thackeray; take up the 
newest twopenny sheet, and it bears the 
name of Dickens. And were the proprietors. 
of the most noted of the popular periodicals 
to publish lists of their contributors, it 
would be found also that men of the highest 
reputation in the world of science make use 
of this channel of communication with the 
public. Nor is it the left hand only that 
they lend for such service. A man of 
original views, or of fine and peculiar facul- 
ty, will of course prefer, when it is possible, 
to pursue a career of authorship on his own 
responsibility and in his own name; but 
the common state of the case is, that the 
so-called “ cheap” literature, really cheap. 
as it is to the public, affords a better remu- 
neration to all connected with it profession- 
ally than the dear literature it has in so far 
superseded. The true objection, therefore, 
lies not against this particular form of 
modern literature so much, as against the 
tendencies of modern literature universally. 
We do not suppose that the Messrs. 
Chambers hold, for their part, any exagge~ 
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rated notions of the functions of that system 
of cheap literature which they have done so 
much to establish and to perfect. And with 
regard, at least, to their own exertions in 
this field, their claim is modest enough. 
They do not pretend to have invented cheap 
literature, but only to have given cheap lit- 
erature a wholesome and beneficial direc- 
tion. They have sometimes, indeed, been 
accused of not taking so high a social flight 
as they might have taken, and of insisting 
too much on the cultivation of the merely 
worldly, utilitarian, or prudential qualities 
of human nature. We cannot say that we 
sympathize with this complaint. Without 
holding in any undue estimation that kind of 
moral teaching which appeals to worldly 
success as a motive and astandard, (of which 
the prosaic literature of the godless Chinese 
with its perpetual stories of poor boys who, 
by dint of honesty and prudence, came in 
time to be great Mandarins, is perhaps the 
most flagrant and repulsive example,) we 
can yet see in the present state of our own 
country in particular, most honorable place 
and room for many more literary missionaries 
of the economic and the prudential than we 
are likely to have. And though we firmly 
believe no soul is noble that is not alive to 
those higher thoughts and generalities in- 
volved in the words God, Duty, the Infinite, 
the Unseen, the Eternal, the Supernatural ; 
and that, if these generalities were even left 
in abeyance, all human society, even in its 
homeliest interests, would grow rotten and 
decay ; yet we have great faith also in the 
essential nobility of that mode of viewing 
things, which, detaining the contemplation 
tightly down upon the domestic, the neigh- 
borly, and the terrestrial, asserts that in 
the maxim, that “a man should live within 
his income,” there is expressed a very con- 
siderable portion of all subsolar morality. 
The Messrs. Chambers have certainly ad- 
dressed themselves largely to this side of 
things ; for which, we think, they deserve 
thanks rather than blame. But they have 
by no means confined themselves to it. 
Science, even in its deeper and more ab- 
stract branches, has always been fully rep- 
resented in their publications ; the Journal, 
for instance, often taking the lead in com- 
municating to the public the results of recent 
scientific inquiries. To the poetic and the 
graceful they have not been indifferent, while 
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studying the solid; nor have even their il- 
lustrations of the economic been destitute of 
the proper amount of reference to higher 
views of man and his destiny. Their prin- 
ciple, it is true, has always been to avoid 
every approach to sectarianism, whether in 
religion or politics, To deviate from that 
rule, so distinctly announced in the pro- 
gramme of the Journal, would have been to 
abandon the opportunity of extended use- 
fulness. That still adhering to this rule, it 
might not be possible to venture more 
largely than they do into the regions of 
higher sentiment and aspiration, whether 
individual or social, we will not say; that 
is a question to be determined by experience 
which we do not possess, and according to 
one’s personal tendencies; but this we will 
say, that solid, clear matter of a miscella- 
neous character, such as the Messrs, 
Chambers make it their chief business to 
furnish to the public, is fifty times better, 
more creditable to the producer, and more 
nutritious to the reader, than the wretched 
semitranscendentalism (real transcendental- 
ism is a different thing) which some would 
desire to see substituted for it, and which, 
to speak plainly, is neither fish, flesh, cheese, 
nor red-herring. 





From “ Eliza Cook’s Journal,” 


Che Cloud aud the Sunbeam. 


Ir was summer time—the scene, a seaport 
town. The sun had sank behind a gorgeous 
cloud, above which his rays still lingered, 
somewhat in form like the wings of a bird. 
A broad band of living gold passed along 
on either side, fringing, as it were, the ap- 
proaching shades of night. The sky was of 
mingled rose-color and purple, fading to a 
pale blue, and the various tints were re- 
flected by the.sea, which lay, “calm as a 
sleeping child,” at the foot of the rocks that 
rise on two sides of the bay. There were 
watchers of that beautiful sunset. On the 
Beacon Hill sat a gentleman and a lady, 
with their two children. Beneath and be- 
fore them lay the bay; the tide, rolling on 
the pebbly beach, “murmured sweet music ;” 
to their right was the town ; while, beyond 
the bay, the old abbey stood, in the midst of 
a green lawn, shadowed by huge trees ; and 
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further still, were the ancient rocks, whose 
rugged sides were partly veiled by shrubs, 
and their summits crowned with buildings. 
To their left, stretched the broad sea, stud- 
ded with vessels. The watching group were 
silent, “as we grow, when feeling most,” 
and lingered there until the curtain of night 
veiled the scene, and, one by one, the stars 
looked out:from the deep blue sky, like angel 
faces gazing upon the wanderers of the earth. 
They returned home, slowly and thought- 
fully, their hearts full of the calm and holy 
feelings which arise from a contemplation of 
Nature’s varied beauties. Mr. Wallis was 
a resident in the neighborhood, practising 
as a surgeon; and his kind and gentle man- 
ners, united to great skill, had secured him 
an extensive practice. He was seldom at 
home during the day, and upon his wife de- 
volved the care of training and educating 
their children. She was well fitted for the 
task, being equally firm, affectionate, and 
truthful. The elder girl, Ellen, was clever 
and beautiful, eagerly pursuing knowledge, 
as long as the path was tolerably smooth, 
but soon repelled by difficulties; gentle 
and yielding in disposition, she was easily 
swayed by others; ardently enjoying any 
pleasure, but depressed by the slightest an- 
noyance. Not so with Mary; as ardent and 
affectionate as her sister, she had a strong 
mind and unbounded spirits, and liked diffi- 
culties for the pleasure of conquering them ; 
and had she been allowed the choice of a 
rough or smooth path through life, she would 
probably have chosen the former. She was 
the first to smile at her own disappoint- 
ments, and to cheer her sister in all their 
childish griefs and trials. Mary was like 
the Sunbeam, that throws its joyful radiance 
over all things, even upon the defective and 
plain, as well as upon the beautiful; glad- 
dening alike the palace, the cottage, or the 
prison, when it struggles through the barred 
windows of the latter, and sends a momen- 
tary gleam of hope to the heart of the cap- 
tive. Ellen was the Cloud, that comes 
across a sunny sky, casts a passing shadow 
on the bright flowers, and makes the thick, 
cool shades of the forest seem gloomy and 
fearful while under its influence. The love 
of the sisters for each other was earnest and 
sincere. 

For many years the river of life flowed 
calmly on, and then the sudden death of 
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Mr. Wallis taught his family the uncertainty 
of happiness. A mere competency was all 
that was left for the widow and her chil- 
dren. Ellen was eighteen; Mary a year 
younger. When the first stunning effects of 
grief were over, Mrs. Wallis found that it 
would be requisite to remove into a much 
smaller house, if they wished to remain to- 
gether ; but the change and sorrow seemed 
to have done the work of years upon her 
and Mary. The latter was changed from 
the gay, thoughtless child into a thinking 
woman, who saw, with pain, her mother’s 
failing health, and determined that some- 
thing must be done to increase their small 
income, in order to procure for that mother 
better comforts than she now enjoyed. Mary 
consulted with Ellen, but she could not 
shake off her despondency, and saw nothing 
but evils in every plan suggested. Day af- 
ter day passed away, and many more might 
have been wasted in the same way, had not 
another trial compelled them to make a de- 
cision. The bank, where their little fortune 
had been placed, failed, and so trifling was 
the dividend it paid, that it could scarcely 
be considered as any thing. Ellen went as 
governess into a family residing at Ply- 
mouth, and Mary opened a day-school in their 
native place. The elder sister shrank from 
performing those domestic duties that she had 
been accustomed to see done by a servant. 
She saw that the idle and careless, who in- 
volved themselves in debt, for the sake of 
“keeping up appearances,” were more no- 
ticed by the world at large than the honest 
and brave-hearted woman, who fulfilled all 
the varied occupations of home and saw no 
disgrace in being obliged to labor. 

She thought that, as a governess, she 
should be upon an equality with her em- 
ployers and treated with respect and kind- 
ness. She had to learn the trials and mis- 
eries of the lot she had chosen. Mary soon 
had a few scholars, and she also procured 
some fine needle-work. Many of their for- 
mer friends gladly gave her employment, 
and her bright and cheerful spirit sustained 
her under many trials. Not the least of 
these was her mother’s increasing ill-health; 
and, though she never complained, her pale 
cheek and faded form spoke for her, and 
Mary now insisted upon her being quiet, 
and not attempting to assist in domestic 
work. Mary toiled, early and late, with 
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untiring and hopeful earnestness, without 
any consideration for self, but anxious to 
make her mother happy, and to be able to 
recall her sister. Ellen’s letters were full 
of repining and discontent ; her duties done, 
she said, the children were sent for into the 
drawing-room, and she was left in her small 
and solitary room up stairs, with no one to 
care whether she were ill or well. The 
house was generally full of company, but 
she seldom saw any one, or if, by chance, she 
met a stranger, she was greeted with a rude 
stare, or an impertinent remark. The elder 
daughters were just returned from a fash- 
ionable school, and she described them as 
vain, haughty, and ugly. If ever she was 
required to enter the drawing-room, it was 
to play while others danced, or to amuse 
people who talked incessantly, as long as 
the music lasted. Poor Ellen! she had not 
yet learned the art of “ making the best of 
it,” and saw all things through a darkened 
glass. She grew fretful, and her pupils dis- 
liked her; and she complained bitterly to 
Mary, of their spiteful words and manners. 
Mary wrote, urging her to return home, as 
there would now be enough to employ both. 

Ellen soon came, but Mary’s labor was 
not lightened ; she strove to infuse into her 
sister's mind a love of work, because it 
secured to them their present comforts, and 
the society of each other enabled them to 
tend their invalid mother, and banished the 
sad thoughts which, in idleness, would have 
preyed upon their hearts; she endeavored 
to prove that strength of mind, wisdom, and 
judgment, were requisite to plan rightly 
how to gain our daily bread, and energy to 
carry out those plans. Ellen thought it 
very vain, and somewhat foolish, to attempt 
to make labor appear either noble or pleas- 
ing ; to her, toil was a degradation. They 
only who have been similarly situated can 
understand the influence which a discon- 
tented temper exercises on those around, 
and how much the happier-directed ones 
have to encounter in withstanding that in- 
fluence. Fortunately for Mary, Ellen’s 
beauty attracted the attention of a family 
then at T—— for the season, and an inti- 
macy commenced, that ultimately led to 
her marriage with the eldest son. Mr. Al- 
ton bore his young bride to London, and she 
was soon engaged in all the amusements of 
a town life; while her sister pursued her 
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former occupation, and made a holiday when 
she could lead her mother into some of the 
lovely spots around, and, with loving zeal, 
soothe the feverish regrets and fears that 
preyed upon that mother’s mind. How 
well did she repay the care and affection 
which had been lavished upon herself in 
infancy and childhood. She would point 
out the beauties of the scene, and, with 
gentle cheerfulness, win the invalid from 
the mournful memories of the past, and the 
painful dread of the future. “Let us enjoy 
the present, dearest mother! we are to- 
gether and happy; Ellen is fortunately 
situated, and my labor secures enough for 
our own wants, The future is in the hands 
of Him who ordereth all things aright. He 
who formed this beautiful world, and the 
wonders it contains, will never desert those 
who trust in Him.” 

By her scholars, Mary was loved and re- 
vered, and they were always delighted to 
assist her in any way, or to accompany her 
and her mother in their walks. The uncle 
of one of the children sometimes joined them, 
and soon evinced much interest in the 
welfare of his new acquaintance. He saw 
that Mary possessed a superior mind, and 
he delighted in drawing out its powers, and 
giving a still higher tone to them. The in- 
timacy thus commenced ripened into a sin- 
cere friendship, and Mrs. Wallis hoped that 
Mary’s lot would not always be what it was 
now. Mary, too, unconsciously, at length 
learned that easiest lesson in a woman’s life 
—to love; for her companion’s unwearying 
devotion, his anticipation of her wishes, and 
his attention to her mother, had won her 
gratitude, and then her earnest affection. 
No words of love had passed his lips, and 
she was too happy in her present situation 
to wish to change it. But friends—mis- 
named “the world”—began to notice his 
attachment, and to “ wonder if Miss Wallis 
really did love that old bachelor.” They 
had no doubt that he was in love, for they 
said his looks betrayed his secret. 

A year passed by, and Mary and Mr. 
Clarke were invited to join a party of plea- 
sure that proposed spending a day in the 
grounds of a nobleman, whose gardens and 
park were annually thrown open to the 
public. It was, probably, the happiest day 
of Mary’s life, although she would have 
been puzzled to define why it was so. 
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“There are tones and looks that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart.” 

And these had not been spared; and ere 
they parted that evening he had spoken 
hurried and impetuous words, and yet so 
artfully framed that, while they tended to 
draw from the blushing Mary an acknowl- 
edgement of her feelings, the speaker him- 
self had not really avowed his own senti- 
ments. True, he addressed her as “dear 
Mary,” had said he was indebted to her for 
present happiness, and that he looked for- 
ward to years, brightened by her society ; 
and much more was whispered, in those 
low tones that win their way to the heart, 
while he held her hand in his, and gazed on 
her varying countenance, that revealed every 
feeling of her pure and trusting spirit. They 
parted as they had never parted before ; 
but when he was gone, and the influence of 
his presence lost, Mary felt as if it were 
only a dream which the first beams of the 
morning-sun would banish “into thin air.” 
She could not have spoken of the past, even 
to her mother; she felt that it would be 
better to wait till the morrow. In the 
evening of that morrow, a letter reached 
Mary, posted from a neighboring town. 
Its writer regretted to find, that his 
friendship for her had called forth a love 
which he could not return ; and he deemed 
it wisest and kindest to absent himself until 
she had conquered her affection: her friend 
—her sincere and devoted friend—he should 
always be, but never any thing more. 

It was well for Mary that she was alone 
when this letter was delivered. She read 
and re-read it; she felt as if her mind had 
lost its usual power, and could not compre- 
hend the words before her ; and when, after 
some time, she lifted her eyes from the 
paper, and looked around, the room was 
darkened by the clouds that foretold a 
tempest. The sunshine had departed ; and 
80, in very truth, had the bright hopes and 
fancies that had cheered her so long. Even 
as the thick clouds hung over the scene 
without, so did thoughts and memories 
oppress and darken her spirit. She felt as 
if the visible presence of Death filled the 
chamber; she would have wept, but tears 
were denied ; would have uttered a cry of 
anguish, but her tongue and lips were too 
parched to give utterance to a sound. In 
such moments we seem to live years of 
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suffering ; and to her it was, indeed, a long 
time, till she was startled by a faint moan. 
Her own voice had broken the spell that 
chained it, and the trance of agony was at 
an end. She bowed her head upon her 
hands in deep thought ; there was a brief 
struggle—a momentary, but earnest prayer ; 
and she arose wiser and somewhat sadder, 
but resigned and strengthened to fulfill her 
allotted duties; and never afterwards did 
word, or tone, or look, reveal what it had 
cost her to subdue her affection. Her 
mother, made quicksighted by maternal 
love, guessed her sorrow, and forbore to 
mention the name of the man who had 
acted so ungenerously. 

The sorrow passed away, even as the 
tempest had done, and though somewhat 
of a shadow remained for a while, Mary’s 
hopeful and energetic nature conquered it 
in the end. She knew that work is the 
best antidote to grief, and she left no mo- 
ment unemployed, and the gloom of her 
mother’s sick room was lightened by the 
sunshine of holy and grateful affection, and 
her last years made happy by her daugh- 
ter’s unceasing care. 

Mrs. Alton, meanwhile, had nearly for- 
gotten that mother and sister. The allure- 
ments of the fashionable world, and the 
admiration bestowed upon her now fully- 
developed beauty had tended to render 
her vainer and more selfish than formerly. 
The voice of flattery was music to her ears; 
home was too confined a sphere for her to 
move in. For a time, her husband rejoiced 
in the homage paid to his lovely and talent- 
ed wife; but when, night after night, 
through many months, he returned from his 
counting-house, and Ellen was always away, 
he expressed a wish that she would some- 
times stay to welcome him, and make his 
leisure hours happy by her presence and 
her smiles. The wayward beauty had no 
pleasure in such comparative svlitude ; and 
when she did stay, she took care to be sur- 
rounded by those who left her no time to 
attend to her husband. How angry she 
would have been had any one told her that 
she did not love the man whose name she 
bore ; and, yet, what proof did she give of 
the truth of that affection? Woe to the 


hearts that carelessly enter upon marriage, 
pleased with the advantages it offers, and 
the love of the one whose lot they promise 
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to share, without weighing the responsibility 
that falls upon themselves, and which it 
becomes a solemn duty to discharge. How 
many young hearts have been doomed to 
misery, because they would not seriously 
think upon the duties they undertook when 
they linked their fate with another’s for life. 

Mr. Alton entreated,—and then command- 
ed. Mrs. Alton wept, was sullen, and then 
rebellious, He left her to pursue her own 
plans, and he sought at the club, or in dissi- 
pation, for the pleasure not to be met at 
home. His father remonstrated with him; 
his sisters ventured an appeal to his wife ; 
but they never repeated it,—never forgot 
her contemptuous and haughty replies. The 
elder Mr. Alton grew alarmed at his son’s 
extravagance, and dismissed him from the 
business, settling enough upon him to sup- 
port himself and wife in comfort. Mutual 
angry recriminations passed between young 
Alton and Ellen, and words were spoken 
that were not lightly forgiven. He loved 
her still, and could she have been persuaded 
to act a wife’s part, the past might have been 
overlooked, and they happy once more. 
But pride forbade her to acknowledge that 
she was wrong, and she would not believe 
that her confession of her fault would have 
raised her in his esteem. Alton set out for 
America, and Ellen for her mother’s home, 
to make others suffer with her, as well as 
for her. She was ever repining at her un- 
fortunate lot, and resented every attempt of 
Mary to console her. Mrs. Wallis drooped 
under the constant peevishness and irritabil- 
ity of her daughter, and Mary at length 
spoke earnestly, though tenderly, to her sis- 
ter on the subject. Ellen did not reply, but 
went to her own room. At first she deter- 
mined to go away; but better thoughts 
came, and somewhat of remorse touched her 
heart. It suddenly flashed upon her mind 
that every one had treated her gently and 
kindly, until her own conduct had compelled 
them to use the language of reproof; and 
that Mary especially had always borne with 
her petulance and self-love. Still it took 
some time to teach her that she must strive 
against her own failings; but when the con- 
viction came, she acted upon it; long and 
trying was the struggle, and more than once 
she forgot all her resolves, and was again 
the peevish and discontented woman. But 
never is the earnest determination of amend- 
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ment made, in a right spirit, without being 
finally worked out. 

Slowly rolled on the tide of Time. Death 
had called away Mrs. Wallis, the elder Mr. 
Alton, and his younger son. His daughters 
went to reside on the Continent. Mary still 
worked on, sometimes assisted by her sister ; 
but the canker-worm was busy at the heart 
of Ellen, her strength failed, and ere long 
she, too, passed to a brighter land. Young 
Alton never returned to England, and his 
fate remained unknown to his former friends. 

The most active and energetic spirit will 
feel desolate at times, when the ties of kin- 
dred have been all broken by Death and 
Time, and woman clings ever to some earth- 
ly thing, however much her best hopes and 
feelings may be raised above. There were 
moments when Mary felt as if crushed by 
the remembrances that swept over her mind ; 
but she struggled against the feeling, and, 
instead of sitting to muse over the past, she 
went out amongst those who needed her 
services, and, in doing good to others, found 
consolation for herself. One day she saw a 
gentleman approaching, whom she instantly 
recognized as Mr. Clarke. Her heart beat 
violently, her brain throbbed, her emotion 
seemed to be choking her, but ere he reached 
the spot where she stood, she was calm and 
self-possessed. He spoke, and “his tones 
were unaltered ;” but a woman’s honest 
pride supported her. He tried to regain his 
former influence over her, but in vain,—her 
feelings no longer blinded her—and when 
he found that his presence brought neither 
pain nor pleasure to her, he again quitted 
T——,, leaving his friends to wonder at 
Mary’s indifference to one so richly gifted. 

Yet many had reason to rejoice at it: she 
visited the cottages of the poor, instructing 
the children in her leisure hours, leading 
the older girls and the women to think upon 
the various duties that devolved upon them 
as daughters, wives, and mothers; and stri- 
ving to infuse a desire so to carry out those 
thoughts, that their homes should be happy 
places, to which the inmates were bound by 
holy ties. She implanted a reverence for 
knowledge—a pleasure in its pursuit ; and, 
aided by a few others, who partook her 
sentiments, she had at length the satisfaction 
of seeing men, who once spent their hours 
and their earnings at the public-house, now 
take pleasure in acquiring information, and 




















in imparting what they learned to their 
children. By her own sex, she was always 
looked up to as the steady and untiring 
friend, who thought more of others than her- 
self. Time dealt tenderly with her ; and it 
was not till long after his touch had silvered 
her hair, and rendered her step more feeble, 
that the Angel of Death spoke to her spirit, 
in tones she was well pleased to hear. She 
had been as a Sunbeam to many hearts and 
homes ; and deeply was her loss regretted. 
Her grave was surmounted by a simple 
stone, bearing her name and age, and the 
words, “Go thou, and do likewise.” 








From “ Blackwood’s Lady’s Magazine.” 


Paris Fashions for February. 


TuereE is a backwardness in the season 
that causes the general novelties to appear 
later than usual, but the elegance fully 
makes up for this loss, and the demand for 
new materials is very great, especially for 
cloaks and pardessus, many of which claim 
our attention; we commence with— 

Evening Wraps which are of the pelisse 
form being now preferred: the richest that 
have yet been seen were at the Italian 
Opera, where our fair fashionables usually 
keep them on for a short time, and then 
laying them aside, appear in all the elegance 
of evening dress. One of the most admired 
of these pelisses is the Czarine, composed 
either of plain velvet, or velours épinglé, 
entirely lined with Siberian sable, or with 
the fur of the Siberian fox; its large Polish 
sleeves, and the brandebourgs that trim it, 
have a very pretty effect; it may be made 
either with or without a capuchen, but it is 
considered more elegant with one. 

Les Petits Bords sti}l maintain their vogue, 
and are replacing those little dress hats that 
have lately been all the rage. Their form 
is always an open crown or a net-work, the 
front straight, and raised upon one side, 
descending upon the other, and ornamented 
with a plume above the low side, and a 
bouquet, a neud, or a cluster of fancy orna- 
ments under the side. 

Chapeaux.—A pretty bonnet of velours 
épinglé, of gray-beaver color has become a 
favorite with our élite; they have on each 
side the front and advancing rather better 
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than half-way on them two large fluted 
folds, from which spring two tips of feathers 
of the same color; a third on the right side 
is on the front, forming a continuation to 
the two others, while the left side reaches 
nearly to the throat. Others of green velowrs 
épinglé, were covered to the edge with nar- 
row black lace put on full, separated by a 
very narrow biais of satin of the same color 
as the bonnet, and on each side a small 
plume of feathers shaded black and green. 

Young Lady's Public Promenade Dress.— 
Pale blue velvet chapeau, trimmed with lace 
and ribbon to correspond. Green cashmere 
frock. Cambric pantaloons, embroidered 
round the border. Crimson velvet pelisse, 
close-fitting, rather more than a half-length: 
demi-long sleeves, trimmed, as is also the 
round of the pelisse, with velvet ribbon. 

Pelisse a la Navarre is now more in vogue 
in the fashionable circles than ever; com- 
posed of pink satin, embroidered with raised 
embroidery, and encircled with a marabout 
trimming, lined with white. I must here 
remark, that one of the most fashionable 
and economical ways of ornamenting velvet 
and other mantles, is with rows of the den- 
telle de laine, which is now made in the 
most beautiful designs. 

Morning Wraps.—The most becoming of 
the morning wraps are the Zalma, which 
are of a somewhat rotonde form at the back, 
and are raised over the arms in the same 
way as a shawl; sometimes they are orna- 
mented with wide galons or rich embroid- 
eries formed of braid and galon; the most 
favorite style of material for this kind of 
wrap, is a kind of sombre-colored cloth. 
Many manteaux of cloth will be worn this 
winter, as also of lama and velvet edredon. 
For the more useful and negligé wear, the 
more simple forms are those preferred, with- 
out fringe or flowing trimming; but figured 
galons put on plain are best adapted to these 
pardessus ; linings of contrasting colors. In 
this style, a mantelet pardessus of cloth of 
a gray color forms a sort of conée envelope, 
closing to the throat, but without collar. 
These forms recall the chlamides of our 
ancestors—the sleeve, formed by a fold 
supplied from the back. 

Home Dinner Ensemble de Toiletie.—Tulle 
cap, decorated with flowers. Shaded silk 
robe; the corsage, tight to the shape, and 
high at the back, is cut out in front in a 
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new form; the opening is encircled with lace, 
and the corsage and the front of the skirt 
ornamented in a very novel style with black 
velvet. 

Robes—A great many robes are arranged 
without flounces, particularly those of white 
satin and white moire antique; both mate- 
rials are much in request for evening robes. 
White, pale pink, and azure blue, are the 
colors preferred. If there are flounces, they 
must be of Chantilly lace, or point d’Alen- 
gon; but it frequently occurs that the cor- 
sage and sleeves are ornamented. Some of 
those of white moire antique are made with 
corsages Louis X V., and have the front piece 
of the corsage with neuds papillons of point 
@ Alengon, retained by diamond ornaments. 
There are five knots ornamented in that 
manner. The short sleeves are finished with 
point d’ Alengon. 

Furs.—Now that the cold season has set 
in, furs are seen in almost every description 
of costume, sable being in the highest re- 
quest for decorating out-door costume. Muffs 
are now worn very small, and with no other 
ornament than a ribbon run into a hem or 
drawing; they are invariably lined with 
silk, the same color as the fur: A very ele- 
gant style of pardessus has just appeared, 
made entirely of ermine. 

Evening Ensemble de Toilette —Head-dress 
composed of blonde, and decorated with 
ribbon. Robe of pale pink satin; the cor- 
sage made high and close-fitting; the sleeve 
is close-fitting to the elbow, and furnished 
with large and very full drapery; the skirt 
is adorned with two deep flounces; a quil- 
ling, of the same material as the dress, 
passes down and round the skirt. 

Colors for the Month—Those of the pres- 
ent time are of deep and mellow hues; those 
which are blended with black, are extremely 
rich-looking, such as bright purple, green, 
violet, and scarabée, whilst white predomi- 
nates for evening wear. 








From “ Bentley’s Miscellany.” 


Sauthey’s Authorship. 


Souter was, in the fullest and best 
sense, a professional author. He not only 
lived by coining his brains and his knowledge 
into books, but his delight lay in the labor 
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which, with scarcely a noticeable intermis- 
sion, filled every hour of his existence. No 
man ever displayed such untiring industry. 
His published writings—falling little short 
in quantity of two hundred ordinary vol- 
umes, exclusive of heaps of juvenile things 
he destroyed, and the extensive correspond- 
ence he maintained—by no means represent 
the amount of his studious application, and 
its written results, His daily course of 
devouring and noting books, apart from wri- 
ting them, was prodigious in itself. Three 
pages of history, he tells us, at one period, 
was his invariable practice, then to tran- 
scribe and copy and make selections till din- 
ner-time; from dinner till tea reading and 
writing letters, and poetry and corrections 
from tea till supper; and this, he says, is 
my life ; and it was his life with slight vari- 
ations to the end. His habit of noting books 
was more careful and laborious than that of 
any writer uponrecord. Every thing he met 
with, whether he wanted it at the moment 
or not, that was likely to be available, he 
jotted down in his small diamond hand, in 
little paper-books folded and stitched for the 
purpose, with accurate references to the 
page where it was to be found; and in this 
way, when he was reading for a special pur- 
pose—such as collecting materials for the 
naval biographies, in which numerous de- 
tails that did not come within the ordina- 
ry run of his studies were essential to his 
object—his work was more than half done 
when the raw materials were thus complete- 
ly gathered and classified for use. We re- 
member once inquiring of a playwright 
who had been a great producer of pieces 
for the minor theatres to the number of 
some three or four hundred, by what pro- 
cess he managed to concoct such a vast va- 
riety of plots, characters, and dialogues. 
He informed us that the process was per- 
fectly simple, and depended entirely upon 
mechanical constancy and method in arrange- 
ment. Whenever he saw any thing in a 
book or a newspaper that could be turned to 
profit, however slight—a strange name, a 
striking speech, a story, a snatch of humor 
or pathos, a bit of costume, character, or 
description,—he instantly copied it or cut it 
out, labelled it, and inserted it in its appro- 
priate place in a great escritoir full of 
pigeon-holes marked in alphabetical order, 
so that he could get at any thing he wanted 




















in a moment. In this way by clipping, 
adapting, and tesselating his waifs and strays 
into an harmonious patchwork, he could 
manufacture exactly the sort of piece’ that 
happened to be required, at the shortest 
possible notice and the smallest possible 
outlay of originality. No doubt the manu- 
facture answered its purpose, and perished 
off when it was done with, the diligent 
cobbler being well content to receive a hand- 
some remuneration, varying from £3 to £5, 
for his pains. A hint of utility may be de- 
rived even from this example; but when 
we ascend to the workman of a higher order, 
who turns dross to gold, and levies contri- 
butions from the most recondite sources to 
impart a value to them, in the use he makes 
of them, which they never possessed before, 
the advantage of order, perseverance, and 
integrity of plan impresses itself forcibly 
upon our attention. It appears that Southey 
operated in much the same way. The editor 
of the “Quarterly Review” tells us that he 
did not always content himself with a mere 
reference in a table-book, but when he met 
with any thing available in reading he 
marked the passage with his pencil, and 
it was transcribed, docketed, and deposited 
in an array of pigeon-holes. No means 
short of this exhausing industry could have 
produced the “Common-Place Book,” or 
“The Doctor.” 

Yet, in despite of all this marvellous 
energy and incessant toil, Southey found it 
difficult to make an income commensurate 
with his very moderate desires. His chief 
resource was the periodicals, from which he 
derived, at all events, something certain ; 
and this was a drudgery he liked least of 
all, but to which necessity compelled him to 
submit. “My history,” he says, “as an 
author is not very honorable to the age in 
which we live. By giving up my whole 
time to worthless work in reviews, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, I couid thrive, as by 
giving up half my time to them, I contrive 
to live. In the time thus employed every 
year I could certainly produce such a poem 
as ‘Thalaba, and if I did I should starve.” 
He describes his life as that of a “ quiet, pa- 
tient, easy-going hack of the mule breed ;” 
and the remuneration in the end was slender 
enough. He received only £7 a sheet for 
reviewing in the “ Annual Register ;” and 
the munificent offer made to him from the 
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“ Edinburgh” through Scott, was only £10. 
Until he received £100 an article from the 
“ Quarterly” (which was only latterly—the 
original terms being ten guineas a sheet) 
he worked hard for small pay. His books 
brought him very little, especially the 
poetry. The “Tale of Paraguay,” in a 
twelvemonth, realized only £80; “Madoc,” 
£25; and the whole of his works in 1827 
about £26. His great aim was to procure 
enough to live upon by the “sale of half 
his time” to the periodicals, so that he might 
devote the other half to more congenial 
labors. “When I can command £500,” he 
writes to one of his friends, “for the same 
quantity that Scott gets £3000, this will be 
accomplished.” This was written after he 
had joined the “ Quarterly,” and just as he 
had finished the “ Life of Nelson” [1813]; 
and his relative position as a popular author 
may be gauged by the fact that he would 
have been well content to have realized only 
a sixth of Scott’s profits. Fourteen years 
afterwards, with the full glory of his meri- 
dian fame upon him, he does not appear 
to have been much better off. “ Ihave, God 
be thanked,” he says, “ been able to make 
a moderate provision for my family, but not 
by any thing I have laid by ; solely by my 
life insurance, my books, copyrights, and 
papers. In other respects I am in a worse 
situation than I was ten or fifteen years ago. 
My poems had a much better sale, and I 
stood upon better ground in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review.” At this time [1827] he was in 
his fifty-fifth year, and his son tells us that 
his only certain source of income was his 
pension, which yielded him £145, and the 
laureateship £90; all that was available 
out of these sums being about £100 a-year, 
his insurance absorbing the remainder. Com- 
pare these results of a life of indefatigable 
toil, dedicated to the most ennobling pur- 
suits, with the ordinary compensations of 
routine industry in any other occupation ; 
and see how heavy the balance is in favor 
of the lowest handicraft! If literature did 
not bring rewards of another, and, happily, 
of a higher kind, no man could sustain his 
courage in the face of such disheartening 
prospects. 

Fortunately for Southey his tastes were 
simple, and his wants few. Living in the 
country, and being constitutionally averse 
to the agitation of a town life, his expen- 
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diture was limited to the mere necessities 
of his household. His house was generally 
pretty full; but otherwise he saw little 
company. We hear of ladies seated at 
needlework, or copying extracts, in his study, 
and we know how generously he took upon 
himself the charge of friends who, if others 
had been as independent in spirit as he was, 
should have been differently provided for. 
Beyond this domestic outlay, however, 
which, with the quiet economy of so secluded 
a way of life, could not have been consider- 
able, his expenses were trifling. At first he 
appears to have had some misgivings about 
the residence at Keswick, not so much on 
account of its loneliness, as the dampness 
of the climate. Very early, writing to 
Coleridge, whom he wanted to entice down 
to live with him, (a lingering thought of the 
old Pantisocracy scheme,) he says, “to live 
cheap, to save the crushing expense of 
furnishing a house ;—sound, good, mercantile 
motives! But then your humid latitude! 
and incessant rains !—and I myself, one of 
your greenhouse plants, pining for want of 
sun.” When he was once fairly housed, 
however, and settled down to his tasks, and 
got used to the place, and to the parcels of 
books that perpetually came pouring in, he 
became acclimated in every sense of the 
word, and no temptations could induce him 
to relinquish the sight of those bleak hills, 
over which years afterwards on a miserable, 
drizzling morning, Wordsworth came on 
foot to attend his funeral. “Here I am 
now,” he writes to his friend Duppa, when 
he was getting settled, and falling in love 
with his retirement for the sake of the great 
things he hoped to accomplish in it, “ plant- 
ing garden-inclosures, rose-bushes, currants, 
gooseberries, and resolute to become a 
mountaineer. We are going to have labur- 
nums and Jilacs, seringas, barberry bushes, 
and a pear-tree to grow up by your window 
against the wall, and white curtains in my 
library, and to dye the old ones in the parlor 
blue, and to put fringe to them, Mr. Duppa; 
and I am to have a carpet in my study, Mr. 
Duppa; and the chairs are to be new-bot- 
tomed, and we are to buy some fenders at 
the sale of the General’s things; and we 
have bought a new hearth-rug. And then 
the outside of the house is to be roughcast, 
as soon us the season will permit ; and there 
is a border made under the windows, and 
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there is to be a gravel walk there, and turf 
under the trees beyond that, and beyond 
that such peas and beans! Oh! Mr. Duppa, 
how you will like them when you come 
down, and how fine we shall be, if all this 
does not ruin me !” 

These pleasant schemes of gardening and 
planting and laying out walks, were only 
so much rural speculation on paper. Southey 
never appears to have entered heartily into 
such occupations, or, indeed, to have entered 
into them at all. He lived in the country, 
but was not of it. He had a greater relish 
for in-door than out-of-door enjoyments, 
and was fonder of his cats than his trees 
and flowers. The place at Greta was not 
improperly called Cats’ Eden, from the har- 
bor of refuge it afforded to a colony of 
mousers. When he went out it was merely 
for a constitutional walk, and even that he 
did not indulge in regularly until the ad- 
monitions of his physical condition rendered 
it indispensable as a respite from labor. He: 
resided at Keswick, but may be said to have 
lived with Gifford and the people up in 
London. No man, perhaps, ever lived so 
long on one spot in the country between 
whom and the country there existed so 
slender a tie. He never took any part in local 
affairs ; never attended any local meetings ; 
knew nothing whatever of what was going on 
around him ; and at the end of all the years 
he resided there, although his house was 
seated literally in the village, he did not 
know twenty persons of the lower class by 
sight. Something of this may be attributed 
to his habitual reserve, and something to a 
slight degree of short-sightedness which 
latterly affected him. “ After returning the 
salutation of some passer by,” observes his 
son, “he would again mechanically lift his 
cap as he heard some well-known name in 
reply to his inquiries, and look back with 
regret that the greeting had not been more 
cordial.” He was a famous walker, not- 
withstanding the rarity of his exploits in 
that way, and thought little of a wall of 
twenty-five miles when he was upwards of 
sixty. 

Underneath the reserve or shyness of his 
manner, all was sunshine. The people 
about his house, who were on familiar terms 
with him, enjoyed in full that flow of happy 
spirits which was shut up from strangers. 
He delighted in pic-nics and small parties of 
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intimate friends. But amongst new faces 
he was ill at ease. He was naturally lively 
and impulsive, but he required to be at 
home for that, and amongst those who knew 
him well, and were not likely to misinterpret 
his vivacity. In society (we suppose we 
must call it) he was embarrassed, and 
became either entangled in a confused con- 
versation or silent. “Company,” he frankly 
confesses to Mr. Rickman, “ to a certain ex- 
tent, intoxicates me. I do not often commit 
the fault of talking too much, but very 
often say what would be better unsaid, and 
that too in a manner not to be easily 
forgotten. People go away and repeat 
single sentences, dropping all that led to 
them, and all that explains them; and very 
often, in my hearty hatred of assentation, I 
commit faults of the opposite kind.” 

With ladies he was especially out of his 
element. Unless he liked them, there was a 
gulf between them. This was singular, but 
characteristic nevertheless. He was the 
noblest type of the true bookworm, with 
large faculties and inexhaustible resources, 
which he was accustomed to draw upon in 
masses over his desk, but which he could 
not mint into small coin for the drawing- 
room ; and ladies put him out. It explains 
also what may be regarded as a defect in 
his constitution. His imagination was grand 
and lofty, but not voluptuous. He had an 
imperfect sense of the luxury of beauty— 
he knew it only in abstract forms—the 
reality awakened no enthusiasm. Hence 
we have so little passion in his writings—so 
little truthful emotion—hence they are so 
Greek and stoical, and so rarely touch the 
hearts or thrill the sympathies of his readers, 
Wide-reaching research in other regions 
seems to have carried him out of the way of 
the fountains of tenderness and delight that 
flowed close at hand. We have love, and 
despair, and a hundred other great emotions 
in his poems, but like his lilacs and labur- 
nums, they are only painted, not felt; and 
he who is not conscious of the capability of 
the emotion himself can never make it felt 
by others. This is one of the insuperable 
obstructions to the popularity of his poetry, 
which is universal only in its erudition. 

His cheerfulness in the midst of his labors 
enabled him to vanquish all difficulties. It 
is a valuable lesson to others engaged in 
similar pursuits, although few may be able 





to command so liberal a supply of mental 
vivacity. Take him at any single moment 
of his active life, and you find him busied, 
but not overwhelmed, under a multitude of 
undertakings. At thirty years of age, when 
he was working hard upon “Madoc,” he 
says that gray hairs have made their ap- 
pearance, that his eyes are wearing out, 
that his shoes are the very cut of his 
father’s, at which he used to laugh—all 
symptoms of that wear-and-tear which makes 
such fearful havoe with the elasticity of 
youth; he adds, however, “my heart is 
quieter; my hopes, thoughts, feelings, are 
all of the complexion of a sunny autumn 
evening. I have a sort of presage that I 
shall live to finish ‘ Madoc’ and my ‘ Histo- 
ry. God grant it, and that then my work 
will be done.” At the same time that he 
was laboring upon “ Madoc” and the “ His- 
tory,” (the “ Amadis” having made its ap- 
pearance in the meanwhile,) he was proposing 
to the Longmans a “Collection of Speci- 
mens of the Early English Poets,” studying: 
Dutch, deeply engaged in the Welsh Mabi- 
nogion, and contemplating an edition of the 
works of Sir Philip Sidney! Various and 
weighty as these subjects were, his cheerful- 
ness stood by him to the end. Five years 
later, he says, “ If Gifford could see me by 
this fireside when, like Nicodemus, one 
candle suffices me in a large room, he would 
see a man in a coat ‘still more threadbare 
than his own’ when he wrote his ‘ Imitation,’ 
working hard and getting little,a bare 
maintenance and hardly that ; writing poems. 
and history for posterity with his whole 
heart and soul; one daily progressive in 
learning, not so learned as he is poor, not so 
poor as proud, not so proud as happy. 
However, there is not a lighter-hearted nor 
a happier man upon the face of this wide- 
world.” From this example let the working 
author take heart and hope. He must make 
his own sunshine—a home manufacture 
which, we grant, is not always quite suc- 
cessful, but which perseverance will accom- 
plish at last. The consciousness of mastery 
and power which abbreviates labor and 
imparts facility to exertion, goes a great 
way towards the diminution of the fatigue 
and depression. The strong man wields 
with ease the battle-axe that severely taxes 
the muscles of the weak. But it is within 
every body’s reach by sustained efforts to 
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acquire a certain amount of control over 
his energies, and with it a relief which will 
admit of a freer play of the animal spirits. 
This self-control and sense of power were 
so strong in Southey that, unlike most lit- 
erary men, he was never disturbed or ruf- 
fled by interruptions at his tasks. The mem- 
bers of his family would sometimes break 
in upon him, even on trivial occasions, and 
the pen or the book was laid down with a 
smile, and he was ready to answer them and 
talk tothem. His physical constitution that 
carried him so sunnily through his toils, was 
by no means robust ; he was of a spare habit, 
but great activity, although he had little 
leisure for cultivating it. His occupations 
were so numerous and generally of so press- 
ing a kind that his family saw little of him; 
he was unable to join the evening walk in 
summer, or the circle round the winter hearth, 
or even to spare time for conversation after 
the family meals. All was work from morn- 
ing till night, and it was got through only by 
a systematic division of the hours and em- 
ployments of the day—breakfast at nine, 
dinner at four, tea at six, and supper at half- 
past nine; latterly walking between two 
and four, and indulging in a siesta before 
tea, Such was his whole life, rarely varied 
either by visits abroad or visitors at home. 
Scott, who performed the chief miracles of 
the Waverly novels before breakfast, with 
ahouse full of people whom he was ready 
to join in all sorts of athletic amusements for 
the rest of the day, was of a different con- 
stitution, strong, vigorous, and hearty. The 
hilarity of the table, which he was capable 
of enjoying with impunity, would have dis- 
abled Southey, whose limit was that single 
glass of punch he has immortalized in the 
“Doctor,” as, sitting opposite the Bhow Be- 
gum, he tingles his spoon against his glass 
“making music to his own meditations.” 
This difference of constitution, which threw 
the one into active habits, and restrained the 
other to his library, will help to account in 
some measure for the greater fluency and 
readiness of resource which Scott possessed 
in conversation. Southey’s memory was 
absorbed in his note-books. He never could 
remember dates, or call up at the instant any 
particulars he wanted. All he remembered 
was the main course and leading points of a 
subject. The reason of this was that he 
never trusted to his memory, but always to 
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his written memoranda, It was in that way 
he made his knowledge tributary and avail- 
able. “I have a habit,” he observed to one 
of his friends, “of making notes of what I 
should treasure in my mind, and the act of 
writing seems to discharge it from the mind 
to the paper.” Now Scott, who never made 
notes, had a marvellous memory. 

In appearance, Southey was tall and slight, 
with a poetical head and shoulders, for which 
Byron, in a complimentary sarcasm, said he 
would have been content to have written his 
Sapphics. In walking out, he always wore 
a cap, which, from the peculiar make of the 
head and shoulders, b-«:: 1e him better than 
ahat. His forehead vy, as high, his eyebrows 
thick and arched, with, as Byron described 
him, “a hook nose and hawk’s eye;” the 
upper part of the face was massive in pro- 
portion to the chin, and there was a remark- 
able mobility of expression in the mouth, 
which was somewhat prominent and muscu- 
lar. In his youth he wore his rich brown 
hair in clusters over his shoulders, showing 
his republicanism at Oxford by refusing to 
let the College barber clip it to the usage of 
the cloisters ; and, although he afterwards 
moderated his flowing locks, he always wore 
a profusion of hair, which lost nothing of its 
luxuriance even after it had turned a snowy 
white. 
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Wuom do we dub as gentleman? The knave, the 
fool, the brute— 

If they but own full tithe of gold, and wear a court- 
ly suit; 

The parchment scroll of titled line, the ribbon at 
the knee, 

Can still suffice to ratify and grant such high de- 
gree; 

But Nature, with a matchless hand, sends forth her 
nobly born, 

And laughs the paltry attributes of wealth and rank 
to scorn ; 

She moulds with care a spirit rare, half human, 
half divine, 

And cries exulting, “Who can make a gentleman 
like mine ?” 


She may not spend her common skill about the 
outward part, 

But showers beauty, grace, and light, upon the brain 
and heart. 
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She may not choose ancestral fame his pathway to 
illume— 

The sun that sheds the brightest day may rise from 
mist and gloom. 

Should fortune pour her welcome store, and useful 
gold abound, 

He shares it with a bounteous hand and scatters 
blessings-round. 

The treasure sent is rightly spent, and serves the 
end designed, 

When held by Nature’s gentleman, the good, the 
just, the kind. 


He turns not from the cheerless home, where sor- 
row’s offspring dwell ; 

He'll greet the peasant in his hut—the culprit in 
his cell. 

He stays to hear the widow’s plaint, of deep and 
mourning love, 

He seeks to aid her lot below, and prompt her faith 
above. 

The orphan child, the friendless one, the luckless, 
or the poor, 

Will never meet his spurning frown, or leave his 
bolted door ; 

His kindred circles all mankind, his country all 
the globe— 

An honest name his jewelled star, and truth his 
ermine robe. 


He wisely yields his passions up to reason’s firm 
control— 

His pleasures are of crimeless kind, and never 
taint the soul. 

He may be thrown among the gay and reckless 
sons of life, 

But will not love the revel scene, or head the 
brawling strife. 

He wounds no breast with jeer or jest, yet bears no 
honeyed tongue ; 

He’s social with the gray-haired one, and merry 
with the young ; 

He gravely shares the council speech, or joins the 
rustic game, 

And shines as Nature’s gentleman, in every place 
the same. 


No haughty gesture marks his gait, no pompous 
tone his word, 

No studied attitude is seen, no palling nonsense 
heard ; 

He’ll suit his bearing to the hour—laugh, listen, 
learn, or teach, 

With joyous freedom in his mirth, and candor in 
his speech. 

He worships God with inward zeal, and serves 
him in each deed ; 

He would not blame another’s faith, nor have one 
martyr bleed ; 

Justice and mercy form his code; he puts his trust 
in Heaven ; 

His prayer is, “If the heart mean well, may all 
else be forgiven !” 


Though few of such may gem the earth, yet such 
rare gems there are, 

Each shining in his hallowed sphere as Virtue’s 
polar star. 
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Though human hearts too oft are found all gross, 
corrupt, and dark, 

Yet, yet some bosoms breathe and burn—lit by 
Promethean spark ; 

There are some spirits nobly just, unwarped by 
pelf or pride, 

Great in the calm, but greater still when dashed by 
adverse tide,— 

They hold the rank no king can give, no station 
can disgrace: 

Nature puts forth her Gentleman, and monarchs 
must give place. 


From “ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.” 


Curivsities of Uuertising 
Viterature. 


Tue “constant reader” of the newspaper 
always reads, or at least glances at the ad- 
vertisements. Those who merely take up 
the broad sheet to glean the passing news 
of the day, might think time so employed 
wasted or ill-bestowed; but the experienced 
and leisurely newspaper-reader knows bet- 
ter. He has discovered that the department 
mentioned contains bits of news, and infor- 
mation, and amusement, very varied, often 
very curious and useful, and such as are to 
be obtained through almost no other channel. 
He has learned gradually to find in it some- 
thing more: something to open his mind, te 
excite his imagination, to soften his heart. 
In the case of a metropolitan print, it ap- 
pears to him to be an epitome of London, 


just as London is an epitome of the world; 


and his soul expands as he sees within its 
grasp, in one sweep, as it were, of his men- 
tal vision, the joys, the sorrows, the recrea- 
tions, the sufferings, the longings, and attain- 
ments of society—in short, the whole social 
microcosm. And from long practice, his 
experienced eye, ranging from column to 
column, can pick out all that is peculiar and 
interesting in these paragraphs as readily as 
a deer-stalker can detect a royal hart upon 
a distant hill-side, or an alderman the tit- 
bits of turtle in the wide tureen, An ae- 
quaintance with the order in which adver- 
tisements are usually arranged, according 
to their classes, accounts for this facility, 
which, to the uninitiated, would look like an 
instinct. On the peculiar class of advertise- 
ments, for instance, of which we have 
thought some specimens might prove amu- 
sing to our readers, the connoisseur can 
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pounce at once. They are to be found al- 
most exclusively in one paper ; but in that 
one paper unfailingly, and always in the 
same position in its columns. 

Most newspaper readers have observed 
for themselves, or have heard allusions to 
“the second column of the Zimes.” At the 
top, generally of the second, although some- 
times of the third, or even the fourth col- 
umn of the first page of that wonderful 
journal, appear day by day announcements 
so miscellaneous, and at the same time so 
peculiar, that it is impossible to find a term 
wide enough, and yet sufficiently distinctive 
under which to class them. They are “the 
advertisements in the 7%mes’ second column.” 
They are generally short, three or four lines 
being the average length ; they seldom ex- 
tend beyond six or eight, and sometimes 
consist of only a single line, or even 4 
single word, Though they do not admit of 
close definition, it may be said that they 
fall into two classes—first, those that are 
intended to lead to the recovery of persons 
or things lost, stolen, strayed, or fied, or the 
discovery of the owners of property found 
by honest persons, or persons who are will- 
ing to be honest—for a con-sid-er-a-tion ; 
second, those that are intended as mere 
media of communication with persons un- 
known, or desirous of remaining anonymous, 
or who, though known, choose for any rea- 
son to conceal their whereabouts, or hide: 
their correspondence in mystery. 

Fora month or two past, we have occa- 
sionally amused ourselves by cutting out 
from time to time one or two of these queer 
little bits of print from our copy of the 
Times, and any body who cares to be at the 
same trouble, might at any time, we believe, 
in less than six months, amass quite as com- 
plete and varied a collection. 

Those advertisements which we have 
reckoned under our first class embrace a 
very wide range of objects. At one time 
the announcement aims at the recovery of a 
father of a family, at another of an umbrella 
with a black handle ; to-day of an erring son, 
to-morrow ofa stray terrier. Dogs are a very 
frequent subject of advertisement—lost and 
found ; such as Newfoundlands, Skye terri- 
ers, pointers, retrievers, and “curs of low 
degree.” And so are husbands and wives, 
but more especially the former. If the two 
sexes are equally liable to go amissing, it is 
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remarkable that the husbands so rarely 
advertise their loss, Jewellery, too, is oft- 
en sought for—bracelets, rings, watches, 
brooches, lockets—and rewards of various 
degrees offered for its recovery. Among 
miscellaneous articles lost we note—a let- 
ter with money inclosed, bank notes, bills 
of exchange, a paper parcel, a parcel-box, 
a pocket-book, a Chinese parrot, a bunch 
of keys, an umbrella, a cane, a lady’s 
boa, &e., &e. Of the notifications of ob- 
viously serious import and interest, we 
scarcely feel authorized to say much. They 
refer to private affairs, and nothing but the 
voluntary publicity given to them would 
justify our reprinting the following speci- 
mens here. In such cases all styles of ap- 
peals are to be met with, from the simplest 
request to the most painfully-urgent suppli- 
cation. Thus some are in plain, business- 
like style; such as— 

,“ William Henry D. is requested to write to his 
friends at No. 8 immediately.” 

“ BI**ks,—Write at once to the undersigned, out 
of regard to yourself and your family. If you do 
this, all will be well, for all parties are favorable. 
Believe me this is true—G. O. N. G., XX VII.” 


“D. M—S, having left his home on Saturday, 
the 27th of July, is requested to return to his dis- 
consolate wife. By so doing, all that has passed 
will be forgotten.” 


Some are a shade warmer, as follows :— 


“ E——n S——th, who left his employers on the 
7th inst., is affectionately requested to return to 
his friends, and all will be forgiven.” 

“To the party who left home in the afternoon to 
visit the eldest sister.—You are most earnestly en- 
treated to return home. The step taken was 
wholly unnecessary. Come at once, or communi- 
cate. Most of your family do not yet know of 
your absence.” 

“The friends of two ladies, who left their homes 
together, are earnestly requested to communicate 
confidentially, by letter or otherwise.” 

Another absentee “ is earnestly requested to go to 
his brother Thomas without any delay: his presence 
is absolutely requisite for the security of his friends, 
who are arranging his affairs. He may implicitly 
depend upon perfect freedom of action.” 

Another is informed, as one of the evil conse- 
quences of his position, that his wife is in the 
greatest distress, and is affectionately entreated to 
write to her immediately. 

A wanderer is invited to return, or write to his 
disconsolate parents, or any of his friends—not 
because of their disconsolateness, but because 
“they can greatly promote his future prospects.” 


Some of these cases, no doubt, are bad 
enough, but here the domestic tragedy 
deepens :— 
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“Caroline.—She is dangerously ill; her life is 
despaired of: come at once.” 

“ H. P. C. is earnestly requested to see the party 
who is broken-hearted by his unaccountable con- 
duct. The secret is safe. Write, orthey cannot 
live.” 

“ Alfred—Your father is no more. For your 
own sake, for the sake of your M—, to whom 
your absence is ruin, you are implored to write. 
Will you not even attend your father’s funeral 

To another undutiful son, it is said—* Return at 
once, and save your distracted mother from death, 
or, what is worse, madness. Communicate with 
your father. Arrangements can be made for you 
to be with him. Delay not.” 

And to another, “ who visited his father’s hoyse 
between one and two o’clock this morning, that if 
he does not return before Wednesday next, not 
only will the life of his oldest relative be endan- 
gered, and his own be thereby rendered miserable, 
but his future prospects may be utterly ruined.” 

The withdrawal and continued silence of a hus- 
band make him too late, apparently, for any thing 
but devoted love. “ Your wife and family implore 
you to give them some address. Although you 
(from the great anxiety I have been in) have seen 
little outward show, you cannot know the deep 
anxiety of my almost broken heart. Oh, that we 
could have communicated with you! The kind- 
ness of public and private friends, could they have 
drawn you back, would have reinstated you. I 
entreat of you to empower me to communicate 
with you.” 

Here is another gentle and loving appeal froma 
friend—“ Dear Sophy—The loving hearts and true 
friends you have left only await your immediate 
return to prove to you their sincerity by the heart- 
felt reception they will offer you. Delay but a lit- 
tle, and you yourself know how bitterly you will 
and must repentit. Your friend Fanny.” 


And here is one, no doubt, from an alarmed sis- 

ter—‘“ Maria H., pray come to me. I have been all 
day searching for you all over London, and have 
sent money home. Sorrow enough.” 
These two last are, as it strikes us, peculi- 
arly touching and suggestive. Their two or 
three lines contain a story full of misery and 
pathos. 

In addition to the above, there are not 
unfrequent advertisements of individuals 
missing, with careful descriptions of their 
persons, dress, manners, dic. These are 
sometimes inserted with the view of bring- 
ing the individuals to justice for misdemean- 
ors or crimes, but more frequently they 
emanate from the friends of persons who 
have left their homes, it may be from some 
whim or slight cause of offence, and whose 
return is desired for their own benefit, no 
less than for the satisfaction or consolation 
of those they have left. “Left his home. a 
youth,” d&c., is a common beginning of these 
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advertisements, and it is surprising how 
many there are of them. Boys or lads, in- 
duced by a juvenile longing after a seafaring 
life, (inspired, perhaps, by our old friend 
Robinson Crusoe,) constitute, we presume, 
a considerable portion of the class. In an 
advertisement before us, for example, the 
“disconsolate parents” offer, if their son will 
let them know where he is, “ to make ar- 
rangements for him to go to sea, if he 
wishes.” Sometimes, however, young men 
leave the comforts of home, and give up to 
torturing anxiety their relatives and friends, 
merely to gratify a love of wandering and 
adventure, the remains, doubtless, of that 
savage instinct which distinguishes the man 
of what is called nature from the man of 
artificial society. A case of this sort of 
self-exile occurred within our own personal 
experience, which could not be accounted for 
in any other way. The young man, after 
several months of wandering, communicated 
with his family, and ultimately returned to 
them and to his studies, and now fulfills the 
duties of life like any commonplace mortal. 
Such an escapade, however, is dangerous, 
and we fear is not often attended by so 
pleasant a dénowment. 

A good many of these advertisements are 
of a purely business-like character. Thusa 
reward of £25 is offered for information 
such as would lead to the conviction of the 
thieves of some silk goods from a shop in 
Cheapside ; the widow of a man killed by a 
railway accident requests witnesses to send 
their addresses to her solicitor, evidently to 
assist her claim for damages; and for some 
similar purpose, we conceive, is the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Wreck of the Superb, from St. Malo to Jersey. 
Should any of the surviving passengers have ar- 
rived in London, and will communicate immedi- 


ately with Mr. J——, 81 Queen street, Cheapside, 
he will feel greatly obliged.” 


Many intimations from solicitors inform 
persons named that “they will hear of 
something to their advantage,” by applying 
to Messrs, So and So, Acknowledgments 


of donations to charities are also made 
through this singular medium. We have 
one before us acknowledging £100 given to 
a missionary society ; and many references 
to the receipt of “ conscience money” from 
persons who had forgotten to pay their 
taxes: it is the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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who is usually favored by these virtuous 
delinquents. Not uncommon either are 
such sharp intimations as this:— 

“If does not fetch his things away, left 
at my house in May, 1849, within seven days from 
the date hereof, they will be sold to defray ex- 
penses.” 

It is not very clear in this undated ad- 
vertisement whether the things were to be 
fetched away in seven days, or were left 
seven days before ; but the conscience of the 
careless owner would no doubt be able to 
interpret. 

The more remarkable and mysterious 
communications, which we have arbitrarily 
ranked in our second class, we must be con- 
tent to deal with very cursorily. They are 
exceedingly miscellaneous. Here is a semi- 
sporting one :— ‘ 





“ Voltigeur.—Beware of the Derby.—S. is re- 
quested to call on his brother as soon as possible, 
in order that arrangements may be made for his 
return to his employer without delay.” 


Many are requesting communications of 
one kind or other :— 


“Tf Mr. N. will communicate with Leonard, he 
will oblige.” 

“ Pimlico is requested to give the fullest particu- 
lars, addressed as before ; also, where a letter can 
be directed.” 

“ Important.—If this should meet the eye of the 
gentleman who dined at Richardson’s Hotel, Cov- 
ent Garden, on Monday, November 11, he is par- 
ticularly requested to communicate” to such an 
address. 

“G, 8. A. is requested to send her marriage cer- 
tificate by the first post.” 

“ E. is requested to write to A., at his residence, 
instantly, under initials, before his departure, which 
is daily expected.—(Signé) Huit Astres, non pas 
L’Astre.—There are sermons in stones.” 

“ A. F., the gentleman who sent, about a month 
ago, from the country, a sealed brown-paper par- 
cel to a solicitor, with strict injunctions to keep it 
safe and intact, he is earnestly entreated to instantly 
communicate with his relatives, or with the soli- 
citor referred to, as circumstances of the most 
urgent nature require the immediate presence of 
A. F., whose explanations will be favorably re- 
ceived by all parties.” 

To those requests we append a few ac- 
knowledgments :— 

“Fishing.—A. B. thanks Q. for his very polite 
note.” 

“ R.—A thousand thanks for your kind consider- 
ation of my wants. Let me earnestly entreat you 
to give me some address, where I may write you a 
line.” 

“To a Well-wisher.—T. F. wishes only the res- 
toration of the lost, and has no further intentions. 
Will a Well-wisher send T. F. his name, address, 
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and appoint a place to meet him in London on 
Tuesday ?” 


“ A. B. C.—The communication of the 13th inst. 
has been received by N., who will be greatly 
obliged by some further information, and promises 
A. B. C. the strictest secrecy.” 


“ B. B. agrees to the plan, and is satisfied, as it 
is the wish of the party.” 


“ L.’s letter has been received and destroyed, and 
he shall not again be troubled.” 


“ Received, ii. Cor. 6, 17, 18. with sincere thanks, 
A. R. is desirous to know the right application of 
the above text.” 

This last is a somewhat peculiar one, for 
in the text there is a warning against touch- 
ing “the unclean thing,” which the recipient 
would of course understand to be money. 
Many of the following receipts refer, like- 
wise mysteriously enough, to sums of 
money :— 

“ Restitution —£20 received by post.” 

“ Shareholder—received. Anonymous and con- 
ditional subscriptions declined; £5, less the ex- 
pense of this advertisement, is held at the disposal 
of ‘a shareholder.’ ” 


“E.G.—Received £66.” 

“ No. 82,287 again received. But you have raised 
a scruple.” 

The figures here we presume to be the 
number of a bank-note. The additional re- 
mark is mysteriously significant. Here is 
an appointment made— 

“ A, B. C., 92 Piccadilly, this evening.” 

A few strange zoological paragraphs give 
an agreeable variety— 

“A.,W.—The Wolf is not dead, but has been 
dangerously ill. Letters are intercepted. I trust 
no one. Break not your pledge. Communicate 
personally.” 

“ A. W.—The Dog ‘ Wolf’ is dead. The experi- 
ment has fully succeeded. The ‘ Bear’ mourns. 
‘Tidus vale amicus.’ ” 

“The One-Winged Dove must die unless the 
Crane returns to be a shield against her enemies.” 

“ Somerset.—S. B. The mate of the Dove must 
take wing from England for ever, unless 2 material 
change takes place.” 

At times we have a little Latin or 
French. We give a specimen of each, such 
as it is— 

«“ Non veni, non vidi; with many thanks,” 

“His honor ne manque que toi seul. Wel- 
come in poverty. Ecris. Viens. Je meurs.— 
Jennie.” 


Many are more remarkable for brevity 
than any thing else. Our first of three short 
ones is evidently from a friend of Oliver 
Twist’s, for, like him, he simply asks for 

“ More.—W. C.” 
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«“E, F.—Write. Why did you wait?” 

“There is a letter for H. B., as before.” 

It would appear that the aristocracy are 
not above taking advantage of the facilities 
of the Times’ second column— 

“ Egypt.—If the Hon. H. A. M——y will forward 
his address to Lord M—, he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage.” 

Its character for peculiarity and mystery 
is also sometimes dexterously pressed into 
the service of ordinary advertising. Thus 
the following curt announcement— 

“ A Bit of my Mind.—A. M. March 25,” 
appeared in several successive numbers of 
the Times, and when the phrase had thereby 
become familiar to many thousand eyes, it 
next met them as the title of a series of 
papers in Punch, “ A. M.” being the initials 
of Miss Amelia Mouser. 

The most impenetrably and provokingly 
mysterious are those printed in cipher 
They defy even speculation. That which 
heads our examples looks like an insane at- 
tempt to put into words the war-shrieks of 
a Red Indian— 

“Suhwwb zhoo—Qrw bhw—Brx, pdb vdihob— 
Ydxjkwrq Whuudfh, Edovdoo Khdwk.” 

But there is no natural ending to this sort 
of work, and we must leave off in the middle, 
giving first a little random lot, some of 
which are so very peculiar, as to baffle 
while they challenge curiosity :— 

“ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.—M. P., who 
travelled in the express up-train on Tuesday, the 
25th of June, takes this medium to apologize for 
any thing he said likely to have given offence to 
* * * and hopes this advertisement will be seen 
by the party.” 

“Lost.—The person who took in mistake a dark 
Penang Cane not belonging to himself, from the 
Polytechnic Institution, on Wednesday evening 
last, is requested to return it to the check-taker 
there.” 

“ A lady desires to express her thanks to a gen- 
tleman for his kindness to her in Regent’s Park 
on Friday morning, May 31st, which long illness 
and absence have prevented her acknowledging 
before.” 

“W. M.—Yes.—It shall be brought forward this 
evening. Read the first paragraph, (with note,) 
page 84, and law, No. 3, page 86, of the Book of 
Constitutions.” 

“ Anonymous.—‘ Confidential.’—The ‘ Good Fel- 
low’ would really be obliged if the ‘Friend’ would 
help him out of the scrape by a little further 
advice as to the ‘ party.’ Direct the letter with the 
Christian name in full, to No. 8.” 

“To A. B.—I intend to oppose, but others should 
join me. I shall be glad to receive another letter 
without delay, and I will consider it confidential.” 





“If C. H. will immediately return the book, 
agreeable to promise, A. D. will think nothing fur- 
ther of the matter.” 

“The number of obliterated postage stamps re- 
quired by the young lady about to enter a convent 
being already collected, it is particularly requested 
that no further contributions may be sent.” 


After all this darkness and mystification, 
our readers will be glad to get hold of a 
substantial and intelligible fact ; and for 
ourselves we are delighted to have at 
length something to rest upon as we con- 
clude. We give, therefore, with no small 
pleasure as our last specimen of the curiosi- 
ties of advertising literature, the folowing 
simple and manly—no pun intended—an- 
nouncement :— 

“ Mathew Mann has left his situation.” 








From “ Sharpe’s Magazine.” 
Che English in Australia. 

For ages Australia lay in its original 
condition, untrodden by the feet of white 
men. In 1770, Captain Cook, immortalized 
as a minister of civilization, observed on the 
eastern coast a harbor whose shores were 
covered with a variety of beautiful plants. 
He called the place Botany Bay. To him 
it was endeared by associations of delight ; 
to us its name is repulsive, as attached to a 
sink of crime. After this voyage, accounts 
of the unknown Southern land were circula- 
ted through Europe. It was at this unhappy 
period that the oligarchy of England, blinded 
by selfish passion, abandoned her interests 
and lost the brightest jewel in her empire. 
The American colonies, revolting under op- 
pression, proclaimed their independence, 
and the mother State, having cast from her 
bosom the quest child she had nurtured, 
went forth again to seek a new home for 
her offspring in the waste places of the 
world. An Australian settlement was pro- 
jected, for the reception of convicted crim- 
inals. An expedition was at once equipped. 
It consisted of two vessels of war, six 
transports, and three store-ships. On board 
were 506 male and 192 female convicts ; 
160 marines with their officers, and the usual 
complement of crews. Provisions, tools, 
implements, and materials were provided. 
Burdened with its load of crime, the squad- 
ron spread sail for the “ Unknown Southern 
Land.” 
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The expedition reached the shores of 
Australia in January, 1788. A sailor, named 
Jackson, discovered through a gap in the 
line of cliffs the magnificent harbor named 
in honor of its discoverer. The situation 
was preferred to that of Botany Bay ; the 
boats were manned, and the people stepped 
out of them, literally under the shadow of a 
forest. All was wild and silent. The tents 
were pitched, an encampment was arranged, 
the axe and spade were set to work, and the 
English name and nation were for the first 
time established in Australia, On that dis- 
tant shore, then clothed with dreary woods, 
there now stands the capital of a great col- 
ony, @ prosperous city, embellished with 
beautiful structures, populous and rich, and 
stamped with the impress of civilization. 
Scarcely sixty-two years, therefore, have 
elapsed since the birth of a colony now out- 
rivalling, in the rapid growth of its import- 
ance, every other in the world. 

But New South Wales did not spring— 
it struggled into prosperity. The early years 
ofits existence were full of trouble. The 
qualities of the soil were not understood ; 
the crops were scanty; the convicts were 
idle and greedy ; the military were insubor- 
dinate ; supplies arrived at distant intervals, 
and the hopes of the settlers were depressed 
by the dread of famine. Scarcity and dis- 
ease made havoc among them, and before 
four months had passed, a gallows cast its 
ill-omened shadow over the birthplace of 
Sydney. A youth, only seventeen years of 
age, stained the infant city with crime, and 
was cut off “in the land of promise” by the 
hands of the hangman. Another miserable 
creature, during a time of want, swallowed 
eight pounds of flour cakes at a meal, and 
died of surfeit. Others, sharing the igno- 
rance of more educated classes in England, 
conceived the idea of escape by travelling 
overland to China. They started on their 
journey, and were never more heard of. 
Probably they were killed by the natives ; 
but possibly, also, some became domesticated 
among them, and relapsed into the savage 
state of life. Recently, it is well known, 
some sailors did so, on the coast above 
Moreton Bay. The colony struggled for 
existence during many years. 

A settlement was founded at Norfolk Isl- 
and, to relieve Sidney from some of its 
convict population ; but, in spite of every 
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exertion, the century drew to a close while 
New South Wales was in the most un- 
promising condition. Deluded by dreams 
of sudden fortune, many spent their time 
in an unprofitable search for gold. One of 
the convicts, noticing the passion of his 
companions, resolved to profit by it. With 
a guinea and a brass buckle he manufac- 
tured a specimen of ore, and declared he 
had found it near the hills. The fraud was 
detected ; instead of the reward he looked 
for, the forger received a flogging, and, 
afterward committing a more serious of- 
fence, ended his life on the scaffold. A 
contrast between the condition of the colony 
during the first years of its establishment 
with its present state, displays a remarkable 
result. Four years after the landing at 
Port Jackson, the public stock consisted of 
one aged stallion, two colts, sixteen cows, 
two calves, one ram, fifty ewes, six lambs, 
one boar, fourteen sows, and twenty-two 
pigs. At Paramatta, near Sydney, there 
were three hundred acres cultivated with 
Indian corn, forty-four with wheat, six with 
barley, one with oats, four with vines, and 
eighty-six laid out in gardens, besides seven- 
teen belonging to the soldiers. 

In all, therefore, there were 118 animals 
fed, and 458 acres tilled. Before 1835, 
about 17,000,000 lbs. of wool had been 
shipped from New South Wales, which 
now contains about 17,000,000 sheep, more 
than 100,000 horses, nearly 1,500,000 cattle, 
and pigs beyond calculation. About 33,000 
sheep, and 10,000 cattle are slaughtered 
annually, producing more than 20,000 cwt. 
of tallow. 180,000 acres are under cultiva- 
tion; they produce nearly 2,000,000 bushels 
of grain, and more than 60,000 tons of 
potatoes, tobacco, and hay. From such 
small beginnings has New South Wales 
risen to this position. A sketch of its ex- 
tent and resources may explain the rapid 
progress. 





Che Death of General Bom. 


JoserpH Bem is dead. This news will' 
wring many a tear from the simple soldier of 
the Szeklerland, who knew him by no other 
title than that of Father; and many are the 
hopes it will extinguish in the Magyar’s 
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breast, to whom Bem was the savior whose 
reappearance would be the signal for better 
days to come. He who seemed to seek 
death in the very midst of danger, he who 
passed nearly twelve months in the con- 
tinued sound of artillery, he who twice 
escaped assassination as by a miracle, whom 
his soldiers believed to possess a charmed 
life, and through whose body they fancied 
the balls passed without injury, has at last 
fallen a victim to a fever so slight that he 
thought it almost unworthy his attention. 

A native of Tarnow in Gallicia, Bem was 
born in 1795. He was originally intended 
for the profession of his father, that of the 
law; but at his own desire was brought up 
for the army, and served with the French 
in the campaign of 1812 against Russia. 
On the reconstitution of the Duchy of War- 
saw in 1815, Bem re-entered the Polish 
service, but the tyranny and brutality of 
the Archduke Constantine soon drove him 
from it in disgust. On the outbreak of the 
revolution in 1830, Bem was appointed 
major of artillery, gained high honor at 
Iganie and Ostrolenka, and rose to the 
rank of general. 

Since that period Bem has passed his 
life, except during a short engagement in 
Portugal, chiefly in France and England; 
always laboring for the cause of Poland, 
and often amid difficulties and privations 
which would have wearied out the per- 
» severance of any one less ardent in his love, 
or less energetic under adversity, than was 
this extraordinary man. He tasted the 
bitterest bread of exile in England. He 
taught languages for very scanty pay both 
in Oxford and London, and even this 
pittance had to be surrendered in conse- 
quence of a painful operation to which he 
was submitted at the hands of the late Mr. 
Liston for removal of a bullet received in a 
duel. Of this he was not perfectly cured 
when the promised reforms in Gallicia 
recalled him to his native country, and 
subsequently involved him in the war of 
Independence in Hungary.* 

The extremes of human vicissitude have 
rarely presented a contrast more remarkable 





* We are happy to be able to refer such readers 
as may be desirous of knowing more of the career 
of this really remarkable man, to an article in the 
forthcoming number of the British Quarterly Re- 
view. 
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than that of Bem’s fortunes at this period. 
In the brief space of four months he was the 
anguish-stricken tenant of a pauper hospital, 
and the triumphant leader of a victorious 
army. Within a month or two of the time 
when Bem had been receiving such few 
shillings a week from the Polish association 
as its scanty resources enabled it to dole 
out to him, the distinguished person at the 
head of that excellent charity was receiving 
daily solicitations to forward to Bem, as the 
general commanding in Transylvania, the 
petitions of noble and wealthy English 
families on behalf of English officers, or 
travellers endangered by the troubles then 
prevailing. No such petition, we may add, 
passed him disregarded. 

As a general, Bem has often been accused 
of rashness, and it is certain that without 
that quality he would never have been 
enabled to accomplish the deeds which have 
made his name famous. When he took the 
command of the Transylvanian army it did 
not consist of more than 12,500 men and 
twenty-four guns, and of these not more 
than 7,000 were completely armed, or in a 
fit state to undertake a campaign. Almost 
the whole of them were young recruits, who 
had not borne arms for more than three 
or four months. The Austrians, on the other 
hand, had a force of at least 15,000 regular 
troops, with an excellent cavalry and artil- 
lery, besides the Saxon and Wallach Land- 
sturm, consisting of nearly 100,000 men. 
Yet in three months Bem had driven the 
whole of this Austrian army, together with 
10,000 Russians, across the frontiers, and 
forced them to seek refuge in Wallachia! 
We scarcely recollect a parallel in history 
to this short but glorious campaign. To 
another, such an attempt would have seemed, 
and perhaps would have been, madness ; 
to Bem it appeared a matter of calculation 
and certainty. 

As a man, all who have known Bem 
speak of him with the greatest tenderness 
and affection. Generous to a fault, he was 
anxious for the interests and welfare of all 
about him ; the only person he seemed ever 
to forget was himself. To us his greatest 
achievement, his most extraordinary victory, 
was the intense love with which he appears 
to have inspired the Transylvanians. Totally 
ignorant of their language, poor and insig- 
nificant in appearance, simple and almost 
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bashful in manner, and, above all, a stranger, 
Bem seems not only to have won their con- 
fidence, but to have inspired persons of all 
classes and conditions with feelings of deep 
personal devotion. Every one who came 
in contact with him felt persuaded of his 
thorough honesty, truth, and disinterested- 
ness, and every one loved him for it. 

As a politician, Bem was by no means 
violent or ultra in his opinions. He was 
rather inclined to Monarchical than to Re- 
publican forms, was more aristocratic than 
democratic in his tastes and feelings, and 
was always an avowed enemy to the 
dreams of Socialists and Communists. 

But above all, Bem was a Pole! Poland 
was the loadstone which influenced all his 
life. The hope to see Poland free was the 
pivot on which all his actions turned. It 
was with the hope of again fighting for 
Poland that he sought a refuge in France. 
It was to form a Polish legion for the future 
War of Independence in Poland that he 
took service in Portugal. It was in hopes 
of aiding Poland that he again returned to 
Austria. Itwason a promise from Kossuth 
of eventual aid for Poland that he under- 
took the command of the Hungarian troops 
in Transylvania. And again, and finally, it 
was his love for Poland which induced him 
to join the Turks, in hopes through them to 
strike another blow at Russia, Poland’s 
enemy. 

There are many, we know, who deprecate 
this last act of Bem’s, and in whose eyes 
the death of the renegade will obscure the 
whole glorious life of the Christian. Let us 
acknowledge, too, that we regret Bem’s 
change of his religion ; but it is certain that 
in this, as in all else, what he believed the 
good of his country was his actuating mo- 
tive. While we acknowledge the immensity 
of the sacrifice, let us not refuse to see that 
there were no base interests involved in it. 
Tf only those were permitted to reproach 
him who were capable of the same lofty 
disinterestedness and devotion to a noble 
cause, we need not fear that many stones 
would be flung against his memory. 








Handom Herod. 


JUDGE FOSTER, 


A suHort time before the death of this 
eminent lawyer he went the Oxford circuit 





RECORDS. . 


in one of the hottest summers ever remem 
bered. His charge tothe grand jury was 
as follows :—“ Gentlemen, the weather is 
exceedingly hot, I am very old, and you 
are very well acquainted with your duty. 
Practise it.” 


POPULARITY. 


The kind of popularity to be esteemed, 
says Lord Mansfield, is that which follows, 
not that which is run after. 


TIT FOR TAT, 


Lord Evelyn Stuart, son of the Earl of 
Bute, and an officer in the Guards, wore 
long mustaches, and appeared thus in the 
House of Commons, of which he was a 
member. One day Mr. C——y thus ad- 
dressed him: “My lord, now the war is 
over, won’t you put your mustaches on the 
peace establishment?” “I do not exactly 
know whether I shall do that,” replied his 
lordship, “but I would advise you to put 
your tongue on the civil list.” 


A HINT ON DIET. 


Both the quantity and the quality of our 
food should be proportioned to our habits of 
bodily exercise. When we have active ex- 
ercise in the open air we may with impunity 
eat a hearty dinner, taking care, even then, 
to leave off before the appetite is palled; 
but on days when persons of weak digestion 
do not go out of doors, and especially when 
the mind has not been energetically occu- 
pied, it would be well to abstain altogether 
from solid animal food, and satisfy them- 
selves with simple farinaceous matters, in 
the composition of which care should be 
taken that eggs are as sparingly used as 
possible, for nothing is a grosser blunder 
than that eggs are eligible for weak di- 
gestion, and for the diet of the sick. 


A PRUDENT REASON. 


An Irish murderer was acquitted in the 
teeth of evidence. The counsel for the pros- 


ecution was curious as to how the thing 
could have happened, and the next day ad- 
dressed himself to one of the jury, who, he 
was informed, had stood out for “not guilty.” 
His inquiry was thus answered :—* Arrah, 
Mr. ——, do ye think I'd be after hanging’ 





the last life in my lease ?” 
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Diamond Dust. 


Perrecr valor consists in doing, without 
witnesses, all we should be capable of doing 
before the whole world. 

A copweB is soon spun, and still sooner 
swept away. 
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A pesirE to say things which no one ever 
said makes some people say things which 
nobody ought to say. 

Turns is no safe path besides that of duty. 

Maroues, wherein one party is all passion 
and the other all indifference, will assimilate 
about as well as ice and fire. 








Chronicle of the Perk. 


Tue city of New York has been latterly 
showing hospitalities, public as well as 
private, to Messrs. Houston, of Texas, and 
Foorg, of Mississippi. It seems specially 
appropriate that in this time of unfortunate 
division of opinion between the north and 
south, the old-fashioned offices of kindness 
should not be neglected; and that the genial 
humanity which true hospitality creates, 
should cover as much as it can the harshness 
of political difference. A host cannot quarrel 
with his guest ; and there lies between them 
a mutual indebtedness, for which kindness 
is at once the most natural and the easiest 
tender. 

The air for the closing half of February 
has been that of an Italian winter, and the 
spring is breaking into greenness in all the 
court-yards of the town. 

—— The Europa has reached Boston after 
a fair passage. She brings dates up to the 
15th February. The English Parliament 
has been occupied with debates relating to 
the Papal disturbances. The ministerial 
action in the premises has been sustained 
by a small majority. 

A new agitation of the free-trade doctrine 
is commenced, and the Protectionists are 
flattering themselves with new hopes, Lord 
Joun Russet has been the object of an at- 
tempted assassination: the culprit is repre- 
sented to be a maniac. 

In the body of London chit-chat is the 
rumor that the Duchess of Kent, (the mother 
of Victoria,) and the Duchess of Sutherland, 
are to unite speedily with the Romish 
Church. 

In France new excitement prevails, owing 
to the fact that the President has failed in 
his application for increase of salary. This 
of course widens the breach, and lessens the 


confidence already existing between him- 
self and the Assembly. M. MonratemBert 
made a strong speech in favor of the Presi- 
dential demand ; but the measure was re- 
jected, by a vote of 386 against 284. 

A proposition has been set on foot to 
supply the President’s need, by a national 
subscription. In regard to this the Presi- 
dent has caused the following language to 
be used :— 


“The President of the Republic is deeply touched 
with the numerous efforts made to organize a na- 
tional subscription in provision of the rejection of 
the bill on the expenses of representation which 
has just taken place, and he thanks all those who 
have entertained that thought, which is an impo- 
sing manifestation of sympathy and approbation 
for the conduct of the President, but he deems it 
his duty to sacrifice a personal satisfaction to the 
repose of the country. He knows that the people 
rendered him justice, and that is sufficient for him. 
The President, therefore, declines all subscription, 
however spontaneous and national its character 
may be.” 





The gossiping correspondent of the 
Courrier des Etats Unis reports continued 
gayeties ; and in his summing up treats his 
readers to a little bit of romance, which— 
with a little latitude—we translate :— 


“About the beginning of the reign of Lovis 
Puitiere there lived in a magnificent hotel of 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, an old man, very rich 
and very misanthropic, who occupied merely the 
entresol of his establishment, leaving the other 
apertments deserted and closed. His family con- 
nections lived in the provinces, with the exception 
of a nephew, whom he was educating at one of the 
schools of Paris, and who dined with him every 
Sunday. On these occasions the uncle always 
made him a gift of a Louis d’or, saying at the 
same time,—‘ You shall be my heir.’ 

“ Another visitor at the hotel was a beautiful 
lady, who invariably came on Thursdays and Sun- 
days—drove into the court-yard, and disappeared at 
evening. 
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“The old man was hale and sound, and the 
nephew grew up in little hope of arriving soon at 
his good fortune. 

“ But, suddenly, upon a certain morning, the 
rumor ran that the old man was dead. The rooms 
were searched, and he was found upon his bed— 
suffocated, as it appeared, by the fumes of char- 
coal. 

“ The relatives came to the opening of the will; 
all his property, with the exception of two or 
three thousand a year left to his nephew, was de- 
vised to the lady visitor of the Thursdays and 
Sundays. 

“The testament was contested, but the court 
declared it valid. 

* The poor nephew reduced to a scanty revenue 
turned seaman, and voyaged over the world. He 
prospered, and doubled his property; and re- 
turning after many years to Paris, he lingered 
awhile to enjoy a few of his old pleasures, 

“One day, when walking in the Garden of the 
Tuilleries, he met a mother and daughter—the first 
elegant, and the other beautiful. The sailor was 
susceptible. The next day he met them again, and 
the next day, again. He inquired after them, and 
learned that the girl was an heiress—counting her 
estate by millions. The poor sailor was in de- 
spair. ‘If poor, said he,‘I might have married 
her ; as it is, I must go upon the sea again.’ 

“ And he prepared to put the ocean between 
him and the torment of his hopes. 

“Tt was the evening before his intended depar- 
ture, When he was awaited upon by a weazen- 
faced, little notary. The notary took snuff, and 
began :-- 

“¢ You have seen in the Tuilleries on such and 
such days a beautiful girl, walking with her 
mother? 

“6 Yes.’ 

“6 You are in love with her? 

“¢ Nothing is more true.’ 

“¢You wish to marry her?” 

“¢ But she is rich, and I have nothing.’ 

“¢ Pardon me, you have four thousani a year.’ 

“¢ But she has hundreds of thousands,’ 

“¢ Certainly ; but will you marry? 

“The poor seaman was perplexed. The notary 
was inflexible. ‘The girl, moreover, is more than 
half—your cousin.’ 

“¢ Ah! bah? 

“¢ And her fortune comes from your uncle.’ 

“¢ Mais dites donc—” 

“*Not a word; if you will marry, good. Your 
arrival at Paris was known. The interview in the 
garden was arranged. She awaits you.’” 


And our gay correspondent closes his ro- 
mantic version with a marriage. 


—— Apropos to this topic: Mr. Grant 
Txorsurn has been giving latterly, in the 
columns of the “ Home Journal,” some story 
of his life and marriage. There is a naiveté 
about it particularly charming. We quote 
a sample, to show his mode of courtship :-— 


“ After supper we walked out together; as we 





reached the first picket in the Trinity Church fence, 
I said, 

“¢ Rebecca, what caused that sigh, when I laid 
bare my heart before thee, last night ?” 

“ She replied, ‘It was caused by the thought of 
the pain you would feel when informed that I am 
courted, and ald but engaged.’ 

“<6 All but! Had the ‘engaged’ been there 
alone, without the ‘all but,’ it would have been a 
knock-down argument ; but in this ‘ all but’ I found 
a hook whereon to hang my hopes. We walked 
on for a minute, without speaking. I was con- 
founded. I had now been months under the same 
roof, and had never seen her receive the least at- 
tention from any young man. At last I said, 

“¢ Rebecca, who is the young man? I never 
saw you in company with him, nor does he visit 
you at your mother’s house.’ 

“She replied, ‘I sometimes sew for a week in one 
family, and he waits upon me home, but never 
comes up stairs: his name is Mr. Casteel, and 
keeps a jewelry store on the corner of Liberty- 
street and Broadway.’ 

“¢Does your mother know that you are all but 
engaged ?” 

“*She does.’ 

“*Does she approve it?’ 

“¢She does.’ 

“ Here I felt giving up the ghost. I said, 

“¢Rebecca, Mr. C. is a rich man, and owns two 
houses and stores in Broadway, besides a well- 
filled store of jewels, etc. How long have you 
been courted ?” 

“+ Nearly two years,’ she replied. 

«“¢ And why are you not married ?” 

“+T can’t tell,’ she said. 

«“T thought it would be easy to knock the bot- 
tom from these slow and easy two-year courtships, 
and I resolved to try. We now stood by the gate 
of Trinity Church. Reflecting for a moment, I 
again broke silence : 

«¢ Rebecca, did the thought of giving me pain 
cause you to sigh ?” 

“<It did.’ 

“ Pity, thought I, is akin to love ; so J raised my 
arm, she bent her swan-like neck, and on that spot 
received my first kiss. A full-orbed moon, and the 
eye of Omnipotence, alone witnessed that kiss. 

“ On the following evening, while taking sweet 
counsel together on the Battery, we were met by 
Mr. Casteel. He must have taken the alarm, for 
next day he waited upon the mother of my pupil, 
and said, 

“¢ Mrs. Sickles, I have courted your daughter 
nearly two years, with your consent and hers. I 
wish to get married next week. Moreover, if you 
will help me in this, on the day of our marriage I 
will give you a bond for three hundred dollars per 
annum, to be paid out of my estate, as long as you 
live. I will give your daughter any house in 
Broadway she may choose to live in, and servants 
to wait on her.’ 

“ The old lady replied, thanking him for his kind 
intentions, but added, ‘She is my only child. 
Money will never tempt me to influence her in a 
matter of that sort. Make your offer to her: if she 
accepts, well; but if she prefers Grant and poverty 
to you and riches, I have nothing to say.’ 
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“ The same evening at tea, the mother, daughter, 
my brother, and myself only were present. The 
mother was a sprightly widow of forty-one, and 
knew more about the amalgamation of hearts than 
either the daughter or myself. She used to tease 
the daughter about procuring a kissing-bench, see- 
ing her beau lacked two inches to complete five 
feet, etc. While filling the cups and platters, she 
related (with some improvements, perhaps) the 
visit, the exordium, and the ultimatum of Mr. 
Casteel. My brother laughed, the mother smiled, 
the daughter blushed, and I felt like a fish thrown 
on shore. After gathering my scattered senses, I 
said, 

*¢ Rebecca, I can’t give your mother three hun- 
dred dollars per annum from my estate, seeing I 
have only an estate of sin and misery to boast of. 
I can’t give you a house in Broadway; but pro- 
vided you enter into partnership for life with me, 
I will find a nest for you, and if it is rather small, 
we'll e’en sit the closer together. I can’t hire ser- 
vants, but I will wait on you myself. You shall 
neither hew wood nor draw water; and there is 
an arm that shall work till it drops from the 
shoulder, ere you shall suffer from lack of any 
comfort which money can command. This, with 
the heart of a true Scotchman, who never loved 
another, is all I can offer you.’ ” 

Skipping now from fancies to fig- 
ures, we give the following census table of 
the population of the United States. It is 
copied from the columns of the National 


Intelligencer :— 








































No. of 
Free Repre- | Represen- 
Srarss. popula- | Slaves, | sentative | tatives & 
population.| fractions. 
— = 6/22,970 
- - 3/38,475 
- - 10/62, 
- - 3/34,794 
- - 1/54,372 
Connecticut . - - 3/91,385 
New York . - _ 33/24,010 
New Jersey. 52 - 5/24,019 
Pennsylvania _- - 25/11,954 
QRIO wcccccccccees - - 21/25, 
Indiana ........... _ “ 10158,498 
Wisconsin _ — 3}26,068 
Michigan - - 4/24,872 
Illinois. - _ 9/11,416 
Towa, _ - 2) 5,648 
Californ’ ~ = 2}13,648 
Maryland . 90,355 546,874) 5|80,994 
Virginia .........- 940,000} 460,000} 1,216,000) 13) 4,712 
North Carolina ....| 480,000} 280,000 648,000} 6/88, 
South Carolina ....} 280,000) 350,000 499,000} 5/24,120 
5 474,000| 8]28,592 
200) 1 
3,000} 6 {78,984 
492,000} 526,120 
370,000} —3|90,472 
130,000| 1}36,824 
177,000} 1/83,824 
644,928] _ 6/85,872 
950,000] 10|18,240 
aa” ee 2,000 908,600) 9/70,016 
Delaware . 90, 277 2,332 91,676 ee. 
220 
ENTIRE POPULATION. 
FReEg. SLaves, 
PNG Bi occ cccrecdecdcccccoccsese 13,574,797 
GPO INNS «ov cscasvossanscvovscsccse 6,294,938 | 3,067,234 
District and Territories ..........++0+++ 197,985 3,500 





| 20,067,720 | 3,070,724 





The entire repr tati pulation is about 
21,710,000. The ratio of representation will be 
about 93,170, 








As the law of 22d May, 1850, determines the 
number of Representatives at 233, and as but 220 
of these are provided for in the foregoing table, 
without taking them from fractions, it will be ne- 
cessary to select from the States thirteen having 
the largest fractions, to each of which are to be 
assigned a Representative, to make up the entire 
number. 

The States entitled to Representatives for such 
fractions will, most probably, be New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and Kentucky—13. 

The States which gain, irrespective of the frac- 
tion, will be Pennsylvania 1, Illinois 2, Mississippi 
1, Michigan 1, Missouri 1—6. 

The States which gain, in all, are as follows, viz. : 
Arkansas |, Indiana 1, Illinois 2, Massachusetts 1, 
Mississippi 1, Michigan 1, Missouri 2, Pennsylvania 
1—10. 

The following States lose, viz.: Maine 1, New 
Hampshire 1, New York 1, North Carolina 2, South 
Carolina 2, Vermont 1, Virginia 2. 

The free States gain six members and lose four. 
The slave States gain four and lose six. 


—— We also give, from the Evening 
Traveller of Boston, the following summary 
of the population, &ec., of that city. (It is 
compiled from the census of last May) :— 


The total number of the inhabitants was 138,788, 
of whom 66,072 were males, and 72,716 were fe- 
males. Of the males 37,464 were over, and 28,607 
under 21 years; of the females 42,244 were over, 
and 30,472 under 21 years. The number of colored 
persons was 2085, an increase of 243 only in five 
years. The number of children between five and 
15 years of age was 24,275, of whom 12,132 were of 
foreign parentage. Of the whole population, 54 
per cent. are natives, and 46 per cent. foreign, in- 
cluding their children. 

The number having a right to vote is 17,786, of 
whom 1549 are naturalized foreigners. In 1850 the 
number of voters on the Assessor’s books was 
21,220. The native voters are decreasing, and the 
naturalized increasing. 

There are nearly 4000 persons doing business in 
Boston and residing out of town. These, with 
their families, make 12,000, and if those are in- 
cluded whose names have not been obtained, the 
number will probably reach 20,000. 

The number of dwelling-houses erected in Boston 
the past year is less than usual, and there appears 
to be an unusually small number of unoccapied 
houses. From appearances, there will be more 
erected the coming year, which will readily find 
occupants. 

The report gives the population by streets. Ann 
street has 3568 inhabitants, of whom 2791 are na- 
tives of [reland: Broad street, 1708; Washington 
square, on Fort Hill, 1379; Hanover street, 2448, 
&e. 

The number of dwelling-houses in the city is 
15,194, of which Ward 11 has the greatest number, 
2,325, and Ward 8 the smallest, 480. The whole 
number of families is 25,996; 9884 houses are in- 
habited by single families; 3,046 by two; 906 by 
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three ; 551 by four; 292 by five ; 229 by six ; 157 by 
seven; 76 by eight; 26 by nine; 12 by ten; 3 by 
eleven; 5 by twelve; 2 by thirteen; 1 each by 
fourteen, fifteen, and seventeen, and 2 by nineteen 
families. 

Appended to the report is a letter from Dr. 
Chickering of Roxbury, relative to the foreign pop- 
ulation of Boston and Massachusetts. After al- 
luding to this great increase of foreigners in this 
city, in five years, it being 26,710, or 70.10 per cent., 
while the native population has decreased 1,755, or 
2.27 per cent., he goes on to speak of Roxbury, 
where there were not half a dozen of foreigners in 
1811, and where there are now 7,807, in a popula- 
tion of 18,316. 

In the new town of Lawrence, incorporated in 

April, 1847, there were in January, 1848, 5,949 inhab- 
itants, of whom 2,183 were foreigners. 
The New-York Opera has drawn to 
its conclusion. A plan is a-foot to establish 
a new house for the coming year upon a 
different, and more popular scale. Mr. Fry, a 
former manager of the Astor Place Opera, is 
the projector of the new enterprise. Whether 
the opera music has yet become so popular 
as to warrant the plan of a cheap and popu- 
lar resort for its exhibition, seems to us 
highly problematical. 

—— There is talk in many of the English 
and French papers of the abdication of the 
Pope; but nothing definitive seems as yet 
to be knewn. 

—— A French paper recounts latterly a 
pretty story of the famous tragedian Mlle. 
Racuet. It appears that she has younger 
sisters who are now winning reputation 
upon the Paris stage :— 

“Not long since as one of them finished her 
part in the drama of Angelo— 

“Mlle. RacueL says to her :—‘ You have played 
like an angel. I must sup with you.’ 

“¢ But, said the sister, ‘how ?—you must mean 
with my friends.’ 

“*No, returned RacHEL, ‘but in your own 
home. Come with me, I will show you it.’ 

“And conducting her to the carriage, she or- 
dered the coachman to drive to a certain number 
in the Rue Mogador. Upon the second floor she 
rung the bell, and was received by a pleasant old 
lady, the nurse of the younger sister, who showed 
the way into prettily furnished rooms, all garnished 
at the cost of Mlle. Racue., and in this delicate 
way, offered to the acceptance of her sister.” 





THE BOOK WORLD. 


Among the new things projected by that 
enterprising publisher Mr. Putnam, for the 
approaching holidays, is a Home Book of 
Beauty ;—to be made up, as we understand 
of a series of portraits of New-York ladies, 
after crayon drawings by Mr. Martin. 





They are to be engraved in the highest 
style of art by London artists, and will 
undoubtedly meet with favor. What the 
nature of the accompanying letter-press will 
be, we are not informed; nor do we know 
to whose hands this work will be intrusted. 
It will certainly be a matter of no little 
delicacy so to weave description or narrative 
into harmony with the text furnished by 
the portraits, as to please without giving 
offence. We shall expect to find too not a 
few jealousies springing up among those 
who are ambitious of the distinction of 
sending their faces to the world as types of 
American,beauty. What will the Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore belles have to say to a 
galaxy that leaves their charms unrecog- 
nized? or is it the purpose of Mr. Purnam 
to follow up the design with an annual 
presentment of the different cities ¢ 

Another project which the same pub- 
lisher has on foot, is a Book of American 
Landscapes, illustrated by favorite Ameri- 
can artists, and intended to contain the gems 
of American country beauty. 

—— M. ve Lamartinz is now in treatment 

with the Paris éditewrs for the publication of 
a History of the Restoration. The work 
will consist of eight volumes, to be finished 
in the course of two years. Rumor says 
that he has been offered as high as fifty 
thousand francs ($10,000) for each volume. 
It would appear that the distinguished Jit- 
térateur has given up his proposed trip to 
the East. 
No work of importance in American 
letters has appeared the week past ; indeed, 
this is reckoned the dull season with pub- 
lishers; The magazines for the month are 
not out early enough to comment upon them 
in the present issue. 

——The Journals announce the coming 

of Mr. Turrer to this country. We have 
no doubt that he will find crowds of ad- 
mirers. His books, as we learn on good 
authority, have sold in this country, far 
more extensively than in Great Britain. 
Mr. Dartey, the favorite artist, has, 
we learn, a work in progress to be published 
the coming season in numbers. It will be 
in illustration of a favorite story. 

——The Old Red Sandstone, being a 
popular exegesis of striking geologic facts, 
is well spoken of, and is having a wide 
sale, 














